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EDUCATION  AS  WORLD-BUILDING' 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  lower  animals  and 
man  lies  in  this,  that,  whereas  the  former  live  in  a  world  of 
sensations,  the  latter  lives  in  a  world  of  things;  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  whereas  the  former  merely  group,  and  respond  to, 
their  sensations,  the  latter  goes  further  and  refers  the  groups 
to  unexperienced  beings,  or  things,  which  he  strives  to  hold  by 
means  of  symbols,  visible  or  audible.*  The  visible  symbols 
are  the  material  of  religion  and  art;  the  audible,  of  logic  and 
science.  Intelligence — of  which  religion  and  science  are  the 
two  chief  manifestations — as  distinguished  from  sense,  consists 
just  in  placing  something  behind,  or  under,  our  sensations. 
This  act  is  called  hypothesis,  hypostasis,  or  supposition;  that 
which  results  from  the  act,  essence,  substance,  subject,  idea, 
reality,  cause,  thing-in-itself.  The  function  of  intelligence, 
therefore,  is  the  placing  of  essences  or  causes  behind  groups  of 
sensations,  and  defining  them  by  means  of  these.  Strictly 
speaking,  these  essences  or  causes  are  not  known,  in  the  sense 
in  which  sensations  are  known.  They  are  objective,  whereas 
sensations  are  subjective.  When,  for  example,  I  refer  a  cer- 
I  tain  very  complicated  group  of  sensations  to  an  essence  or 
I  cause,  and  name  it  John  Smith,  I  know  very  well  that  I  never 

i  reach  him  as  a  subject,  never  feel  his  toothaches  or  his  love- 

pangs.  Only  from  certain  experiences  of  mine  do  I  suppose 

*  An  address  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  New  School  of  Methods,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  and  published  by  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Book  Company. 

'  ’  Aristotle,  Metaphysics,  Book  I.,  chap.  i. 
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that  he  has  these.  The  only  being  I  can  ever  know  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  is  myself.  All  other  beings,  as  subjects,  are  to  me  hypo¬ 
thetical  essences  or  causes;  and  to  this  extent  agnosticism  is, 
and  must  always  be,  a  fact.  It  is,  however,  a  very  encourag¬ 
ing  one,  being  the  guarantee  of  my  eternal  individuality.  If 
one  subject  could  penetrate  another,  then  all  individuality 
would  be  lost. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  career,  intelligence,  influenced  by 
hopes  and  fears,®  placed  behind  its  groups  of  sensations  fan¬ 
tastic  essences  or  causes — first  demons  or  gods,  then  ideas 
— which  it  then  proceeded  to  endow  with  attributes  by  no  means 
necessary  to  account  for  these  groups.  The  result  was,  first, 
mythology,  then  metaphysics  of  the  Greek  sort.  Intelligence 
reached  the  scientific  stage  when  it  endowed  its  hypothetical 
essences  with  only  those  attributes  which  the  groups  of  phe¬ 
nomena  united  by  them  demanded  for  their  explanation.  Then 
the  group  of  phenomena  called  a  tree  was  no  longer  referred  to 
a  dryad,  nor  the  group  called  a  planet  to  a  spheral  intelligence, 
influencing  human  destinies.  It  was  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
man,  when  the  group  of  phenomena  could  not  be  explained 
without  the  supposition  of  an  intelligence,  that  such  was 
assumed.  William  of  Occam  was  on  his  way  to  true  science 
when  he  laid  down  the  rule :  “  Beings  are  not  to  be  multiplied 
unnecessarily,”  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  prcctcr  necessi- 
tatem;  but  he  would  have  done  well  to  add,  “  nor  are  they  to  be 
furnished  with  unnecessary  attributes.”  In  truth,  science  con¬ 
sists  in  referring  phenomena  to  their  true  causes  and  carefully 
defining  and  distinguishing  these  causes. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  education,  the  three  impor¬ 
tant  questions  are :  ( i )  What  is  the  being  to  be  educated  ?  ( 2 ) 

Wherein  does  education  consist?  (3)  What  is  the  result 
aimed  at  in  education?  We  may  deal  with  these  in  their 
order. 

I.  What  is  the  being  to  be  educated?  or  what  is  the  human 
subject  or  soul?  Various  answers  ha.e  been  given  to  this 
question  by  mythology  and  metaphysics.  We  have  been  told 

*"  Faith  is  the  hy))ostasis  [the  placing  behind  the  sensible  world]  of  things 
hoped  for.” — Hebrews  xi.  I.  No  better  definition  of  faith  could  be  given. 
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that  it  is  a  divine  breath,  a  fallen  angel,  an  idea,  a  pure  form, 
an  entelechy,  and  so  on.  But  if  we  leave  these  obsolete  sciences 
aside,  and  ask  what  we  know  the  soul  to  be,  resolved  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  that,  we  come  to  a  very  different  result.  And  here 
each  of  us  has  the  advantage  of  being,  for  once,  behind  the 
scenes.  Each  has  only  to  ask  himself.  What  do  I  know  myself 
to  be?  And  if  he  answer  honestly  he  will,  I  think,  say:  “  I  am 
a  feeling,  or  sensibility,  modified,  in  innumerable  ways,  by  in¬ 
fluences  which  I  do  not  originate.  These  modifications,  when 
grouped,  are  what  I  call  the  world,  or  my  world,  for  I  know 
no  other.  I  am  the  sentient  unity  of  a  sensible  world.”  When 
first  stated,  this  answer  is  apt  to  call  forth  this  question :  “  Are 
you  not  rather  something  which  feels,  subject  of  feeling,  a  feel¬ 
ing  substance  ?  ”  There  is  here  a  fatal  trap,  laid  for  us  by  our 
habit  of  referring  actions  to  things,  in  the  material  world.  We 
may  reply  in  this  way :  “  Does  this  something,  subject,  or  sub¬ 
stance  enter  into  feeling?  If  it  does,  then  k  is  feeling;  if  it 
does  not,  then  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  the  assumption  of 
it  necessarily  leads  to  absolute  agnosticism.  Hence  all  I  know 
of  myself  is,  that  I  am  a  feeling.” 

2.  Wherein  does  education  consist  ?  We  have  seen  that  the 
permanent  feeling,  which  I  am,  is  modified  in  manifold  ways, 
and  that  these  modifications,  when  grouped  and  articulated, 
are  what  I  call  my  world.  We  usually  set  ourselves  over 
against  our  world,  as  if  we  were  one  thing  and  it  another;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  two  are  one;  our  world  is  wholly  our  feeling, 
wholly  subjective,  except  in  so  far  as  we  place  hypothetical 
essences  behind  different  groups  of  our  feelings,  thereby  trans¬ 
forming  them  into  things.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the 
only  non-felt,  the  only  objective,  element  in  our  world  is  that 
which  we,  by  our  own  act,  posit,  as  independent  of,  and  exter¬ 
nal  to,  our  feeling.  But  the  question  is.  Why  and  how  do  we 
group  our  sensations,  and  then  transform  them  into  a  world  of 
things?  This  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is,  in  the  feeling 
which  I  am,  an  element  not  yet  described,  an  element  which 
reacts  upon  sensation  and  is,  therefore,  active.  This  we  may 
call  desire.  It  is  an  effort  after  satisfaction,  that  is,  the  largest 
possible  amount  and  variety  of  feeling.  But  such  amount  and 
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variety  are  possible  only  when  feelings  are  grouped,  so  as  to  be 
easily  surveyable  and  graspable.  Elase  in  grasping  we  call  pleas¬ 
ure,  difficulty  in  grasping,  pain.  In  grouping  our  feelings, 
therefore,  we  are  merely  seeking  pleasure  and  shunning  pain. 
Moreover,  in  placing  permanent  hypothetical  essences  behind 
groups  of  sensation,  we  are  merely  determining  for  future  use 
sources  of  satisfaction.*  Our  world  in  so  far  as  it  consists  of 
things,  is  purely  teleological,  and,  no  doubt,  if  our  satisfactions 
were  different  from  what  they  are,  our  world  would  be  differ¬ 
ent.  We  may,  indeed,  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  world  is  purely 
a  means  of  satisfaction.  What  else  could  it  be  ?  That  is  why 
we  create  it.  We  can  show  the  creative  process  in  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  case.  Number  is  in  itself  a  mere  succession  of  units. 
But  to  grasp  many  units,  as  such,  is  difficult  and  painful.  We 
therefore  group  our  units  into  tens,  our  tens  into  hundreds,  our 
hundreds  into  thousands  and  so  on,  and  thus  for  practiced  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  these  only,  conveniently  and  easily  grasp  them. 
These  tens,  hundreds,  thousands  are,  in  the  abstract  world  of 
number,  just  what  things  are  in  the  concrete  or  sensible  world. 
Indeed,  Pythagoras  and  many  others  have  regarded  numbers 
as  things  capable  of  exerting  influences,  that  is,  of  acting;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  superstitious  people  talk  about  lucky 
and  unlucky  numbers.  Next  comes  the  question.  How  do 
we  create  the  world  ?  The  answer.  By  association  or 
grouping.®  Sensations  that  are  similar  we  put  together  and 
name  with  an  adjective;  different  sensations  that  re¬ 
peatedly  come  together  we  unite  by  means  of  an  essence, 
and  name  with  a  noun.  In  this  way  we  obtain  an  adjective 
world  and  a  noun  world,  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  an 
abstract  world  and  a  concrete  world;  and  conscious  ex¬ 
perience  consists  of  judgment,  in  which  elements  of  the 
former  are  identified  with  aspects  of  the  latter,  e.  g..  The 

♦  “  And  what  hovers  in  unsteady  appearance 
Do  ye  steady  with  endowing  thoughts.” 

(The  Lord  to  the  Archangels).  Faust,  Prologue  in  Heaven. 

'  We  are  continually  changing  the  world,  in  order  to  make  it  more  satisfactory 
to  us.  What  satisfies  the  savage  does  not  satisfy  the  cultured  man  ;  what  satisfies 
the  Turk  does  not  satisfy  the  American. 

The  verb  is  of  the  nature  of  the  adjective.  Categories  are  universal  adjectives. 
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horse  is  white.  When  we  think  that  the  abstract  is  derived 
from  the  concrete,  we  think  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth;  the 
concrete  is  built  up  out  of  abstract  by  grouping  and  hyposta- 
sizing.  Sensations  that  occur  separately  we  group  by  means 
of  time;  sensations  that  occur  together  by  means  of  space. 
The  two  combined  gfive  us  the  group,  behind  which  we  may 
place  an  essence,  substance,  or  cause.  Thus  the  world  is  built 
up  by  means  of  time,  space,  and  cause,  out  of  sensations 
grouped  by  desire  for  the  sake  of  satisfaction.  With  so  much 
promised,  we  can  easily  see  that  education  consists  in  enabling 
a  human  being  to  construct  a  certain  kind  of  world.  Just  what 
the  nature  of  this  world  is  will  be  made  clear  in  answering  the 
question 

3.  What  is  the  result  aimed  at  in  education  ?  That  the  hu¬ 
man  being  will,  under  any  circumstances,  build  up  some  kind  of 
a  world  is  clear.  To  a  large  extent  he  does  so  unconsciously, 
and  without  any  effort.  But  there  are  worlds  and  worlds. 
The  world  of  the  street  waif  who  picks  pockets  and  goes  to 
the  reformatory  or  jail  is  very  different  from  the  world  of  the 
great  scientist,  philosopher,  artist,  or  statesman.  The  former 
can  be  built  up  without  any  education,  the  latter  cannot.  The 
former  affords  few,  small,  and  brief  satisfactions;  the  latter 
many,  great,  and  permanent  ones.  Since  the  human  being  is  a 
sentient  desire,  which  from  its  very  nature  demands  the 
highest  and  most  varied  satisfaction,  the  aim  of  education  must 
be  to  enable  him  to  construct  a  world  capable  of  yielding  such 
satisfaction.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  very  selfish,  almost 
sordid  view  of  the  world,  and  of  life  as  conditioned  by  it,  but 
when  properly  understood  it  is  not  so,  as  even  the  authors  of  the 
old  Westminster  Catechism  knew,  when  they  declared  that 
“  Man’s  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever.” 
Enjoyment,  or  satisfaction,  of  some  sort  must  be  the  end  of 
every  desire,  such  as  the  sentient  soul  is.  And  this  brings  me 
to  my  first  thesis : 

A.  The  aim  of  all  education,  as  of  all  life,  is  the  evolution  of 
the  social  individual  in  knozvledge,  sympathy,  and  will. 

If  this  and  what  has  been  said  above  be  both  true,  it  follows 
that  man  finds  his  highest  satisfaction  in  knowledge,  sympathy. 
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and  will,  and  that  he  does  so  as  a  social  individual.  This  must 
now  be  shown  by  a  further  analysis  of  human  nature. 

The  human  soul,  as  we  have  seen,  is  originally  a  sentient  de¬ 
sire,  or  a  desiderant  feeling,  which  thru  experience  gradu¬ 
ally  dififerentiates  and  articulates  itself  into  a  world.  In  the 
course  of  this  process  the  sentient  aspect  of  the  soul  gradually 
organizes  itself  into  intelligence,  while  the  desiderant,  or  cona¬ 
tive,  aspect,  co-ordinated  with  intelligence,  becomes  will.  This 
process  is  never  complete,  so  that  there  always  remains  in  the 
soul  a  certain  residuum  of  unintelligent,  un volitional  (in¬ 
stinctive)  desire,  which  we  nowadays  distinguish  into  passions, 
appetites,  and  emotions,  but  which  may  properly  be  called  sym¬ 
pathy,  or  love.  In  one  aspect  the  whole  ethical  problem  has  to 
do  with  the  conflict  between  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  dif¬ 
ferentiated  into  intelligence  and  will  and  that  part  which  is 
not,  or,  as  the  Greeks  said,  between  the  rational  and  the  irra¬ 
tional  part.  The  moralist  tries  to  discover  and  teach  how  the 
former  may  be  enabled  to  regulate  the  latter  without  injuring 
or  enfeebling  it.  Sympathy,  or  love,  must  be  made  rational, 
without  ceasing  to  be  instinctive.  In  this  developed  condition 
the  human  soul  is  a  tri-unity  of  intelligence,  sympathy, 
and  will,  standing  in  a  threefold  relation  to  its  world.  As 
intelligence,  it  knows  and  learns,  that  is,  widens  its  world; 
as  sympathy,  it  clings  to  certain  known  objects  and  tries  to  in¬ 
crease  their  number;  as  will,  it  makes  such  changes  in  its 
world  as  shall  render  it  more  satisfactory,  that  is,  more  know- 
able  and  more  lovable.  Let  us  here  observe  that  every  change 
in  the  soul  means  a  change  in  its  world.  Increase  of  knowl¬ 
edge  is  increase  of  world;  increase  of  sympathy  is  increase  of 
loveable  objects,  or  of  aspects  in  objects  already  loved;  increase 
of  will  is  increase  of  changes  in  the  world. 

If,  now,  the  soul  from  its  very  nature  demands  the  highest 
satisfaction,  this  must  mean,  for  the  developed  soul,  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  of  sympathy,  and  of  will;  and  education 
must  mean  instruction  and  practice  in  the  method  of  reaching 
such  threefold  satisfaction.  Moreover,  since  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  world  of  each  individual  soul  is  a  society  of 
souls  assumed  to  be  like  itself,  and  since  its  satisfaction  is  en- 
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tirely  dependent  upon  its  world,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  as  a 
social  being  that  any  soul  can  find  the  highest  satisfaction,  or 
requires  education.*  It  is  needless  to  add  that,  since  all  educa¬ 
tion  is  education  for  life,  life  and  education  have  the  same  end. 

My  second  thesis,  following  directly  from  my  first,  is  that : 

B.  The  evolution  of  the  individual  is  the  evolution  of  an 
ordered  zvorld  in  his  consciousness. 

If  this  is  true,  the  aim  of  education  must  be  the  evolution  of 
such  a  world:  education  is  world-building. 

As  we  have  already  said,  every  individual  spontaneously  and 
almost  unconsciously  builds  some  sort  of  world  up  out  of  his 
experience.  It  may  be  more  or  less  poor  and  chaotic;  still,  it 
is  a  world — his  world.  World-building  is  not  confined  to  hu¬ 
man  beings,  but  is  a  function  of  everything  that  lives.  The 
oyster,  the  clam,  and  the  microbe  have  each  its  world.  That 
man  is  a  better  world-builder  than  these  is  due  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  which  he  sets  out.  The  body,  is  a  world-building 
machine,  itself  due  to  the  world-builder.^  The  newborn  child 
is  already,  thru  a  long  process  of  evolution,  handsomely 
equipped  for  world-building,  and  his  labor  is  greatly  lightened 
by  society. 

Now,  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  world  which  any  living 
thing  constructs  depends  upon  two  conditions,  its  capacity  for 
manifold  experience,  and  its  power  of  arranging  or  classifying 
that  experience.  The  former  of  these,  again,  depends  upon  the 
number  and  acuteness  of  the  senses;  the  latter,  upon  the  force 
of  the  primitive  desire  for  satisfaction.  If  the  products  of  the 
senses  are  few  and  similar,  the  world  will  consist  of  few 
elements;  if  the  organizing  desire  is  feeble,  the  products  will 
remain  unclassified  and,  again,  give  a  meager  world,  because 
no  soul  can  grasp  many  elements  without  classifying  them. 
We  may  say,  then,  that  the  evolution  stage  of  any  being  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  extent  and  complexity  of  its  world,  which, 
again,  depend  upon  its  power  of  organizing  a  large  experience. 
It  follows  directly  that  education  is  instructive  in  world-build- 


*  Rousseau's  £milf  maintained  the  opposite.  Hence  its  perversity. 
’  “  For  soul  is  form  and  doth  the  body  make.” — Spenser. 
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ing,  that  is,  in  acquiring  a  manifold  experience  and  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  same. 

It  is  evident  that  world  may  differ  from  world  either  in  con¬ 
tents,  in  mode  of  organization,  or  in  both.  As  to  contents, 
the  world  of  a  savage,  an  unlettered  peasant,  an  Italian  boot- 
black,  or  a  coral  diver,  differs  very  widely  from  the  world  of 
an  Emerson,  a  Lincoln,  a  Queen  Victoria,  or  a  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
The  coral  diver  would  be  as  much  at  sea  in  the  Vatican  as  Pope 
Leo  in  the  water  of  deeps.  But  even  when  worlds  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  contents,  these  may  be  so  variously  arranged 
as  to  form  widely  different  worlds.  This  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  twins  who  have  had  almost  exactly  the  same  experience. 
One  will  organize  a  poetic  world,  the  other  a  dull  prosaic  world. 
One  may  have  a  world  that  makes  him  a  saint,  the  other  a 
world  that  makes  him  a  criminal.  The  saint  has  a  saintly 
world;  the  criminal,  a  criminal  world.  There  is  as  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  worlds  as  between  a  wigwam  and  a  palace, 
as  between  a  Greek  temple  and  a  Gothic  cathedral.  A  wigwam 
world  is  the  world  of  a  savage;  a  palace  world,  the  world 
of  a  prince;  a  temple  world,  the  world  of  the  rounded  man 
of  culture;  a  cathedral  world,  the  world  of  the  saint.  Each 
of  these  worlds  is  organized  upon  a  different  principle. 
The  wigwam  world  is  based  upon  immediate  physical 
need;  the  palace  world  upon  ambition  to  command;  the 
temple  world,  upon  love  of  beauty  and  harmony;  the  cathedral 
world,  upon  a  mystic  longing  for  union  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  involving  freedom  from  all  the  trammels  of  earth.  It  is 
an  interesting  question  for  a  man  to  ask  himself :  What  sort  of 
a  world  have  I,  and  upon  what  principle  is  it  organized  ?  The 
answer,  if  honest,  is  often  a  surprise. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  upon  which  every  world 
is  organized  is  some  form  of  desire,  need,  or  longing;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  component  ma¬ 
terials  are  selected.  Every  world  is  a  means  of  satisfying  de¬ 
sire,  and  derives  all  the  significance  it  possesses  from  such 
desire.  When  we  say  that  the  world  or  life  has  become  mean¬ 
ingless  to  a  man,  what  we  mean  is  that  the  world  into  which  he 
has  organized  himself  no  longer  affords  him  satisfaction. 
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Poor  Hamlet,  finding  his  world  such  that  it  offers  him  no  field 
of  action,  calls  it  “  a  rank  unweeded  garden,”  and  Macbeth, 
having  by  crime  disorganized  his  world,  cries  out  that  he  is 
“  aweary  of  the  sun,”  and  gives  his  despairing  view  of  life  in 
the  speech  beginning,  “  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to¬ 
morrow.”  What  we  call  pessimism  is  nothing  but  the  outcry 
of  men  who  have  not  succeeded  in  organizing  a  world  satis¬ 
factory  to  their  desires.  The  pessimist  proclaims  himself  a 
failure  in  world-building;  that  is  all. 

When  in  the  theses  which  I  am  treating  I  use  the  word 
“  individual,”  I  mean,  of  course  “  social  individual,”  there 
being  no  other.  It  follows  that  the  world  which  education 
seeks  to  evolve  in  the  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  a  social 
world;  that  is,  that  it  is  not  determined  by  him  alone,  but  partly 
by  his  social  environment.  Were  there  but  one  substantial 
feeling  or  soul  in  the  universe,  and  it  could  by  itself  deter¬ 
mine  itself  into  a  world,  such  determination  and  such  world 
would  be  absolutely  capricious.  The  sole  world-builder  would 
be  hampered  by  no  conditions.  But  such  is  not  the  state  of  the 
individual  human  soul.  It  has  to  deal  with  experiences  which 
it  does  not  originate:  the  materials  of  its  world  are  largely 
given  to  it  with  a  character  of  their  own.  It  turns  out,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  aspects  of  materials  belonging  to  other  worlds, 
and  largely  determined  by  other  world-builders,  whom  we 
come  to  suppose.  To  illustrate:  I  experience,  and  fit  into  my 
world  as  best  I  can,  a  blow  which  I  have  not  originated,  but 
which,  if  my  world  is  sufficiently  organized,  and  the  agencies 
in  it  attributed  to  hypothetical  beings,  I  may  ascribe  to  you; 
that  is,  I  may  hold  that  what  is  a  passive  element  in  my 
world  is  an  active  element  in  yours,  and  largely  deter¬ 
mined  in  its  nature  by  you  and  your  world.  Now,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  entire  material  of  my  world  is  of  the 
nature  of  this  blow,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  it  is 
made  of  actions  which  I  originate  or  which  I  undergo.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  indirectly,  thru  my  body,  I  may  undergo 
my  own  actions.  The  important  point  to  note  is,  that 
each  individual  in  building  his  world  has  to  reckon  with  other 
worlds  and  other  world-builders,  and  these  too  of  all  grades. 
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We  have  all  to  reckon,  not  only  with  the  worlds  of  our  fellow- 
men,  but  also  with  those  of  mosquitoes,  microbes,  and  plants. 
It  is  this  necessity  of  reckoning  that  makes  us  social  and  moral 
individuals,  that  supplies  us  with  a  norm  of  action,  and  prevents 
us  from  being  capricious.  If  we  try  to  form  in  our  minds  a 
picture  of  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  we  must  conceive  it  as  an 
infinitely  multitudinous  complex  of  desiderant  feelings,  mutu¬ 
ally  causing  experience  in  each  other,  and  each,  out  of  this 
experience,  building  up  its  own  world  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
in  large  measure  dependent  upon  all  the  rest.  It  is  obvious  that 
that  soul  which  can  relate  itself  in  the  most  varied  and  har¬ 
monious  ways  to  the  largest  number  of  other  souls  and  their 
worlds,  will  have  the  richest  world  of  its  own,  that  is,  will  have 
the  most  complete  satisfaction  or  blessedness.  Wordsworth 
has  expressed  this  in  his  own  way : 

He  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used.’’* 

Faculties  unused  mean  a  defective  world  and  defective  satis¬ 
faction.  Aristotle  implied  the  same  doctrine,  when  he  defined 
human  good  as  “  an  actualization  of  the  soul  in  accordance 
with  worth  ”  *  (or  earnestness). 

My  third  and  last  thesis  is,  that 

C.  Ethical  life  depends  upon  the  completeness  and  harmony 
of  the  toorld  evolved  in  the  individual  consciousness.  ■ 

Most  educators  are  agreed  that  the  aim  of  education  is 
ethical  life;  but  there  is  considerable  disagreement  as  to  what 
such  life  means.  In  spite  of  this  they  all  agree  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  position,  that  ethical  life  is  a  life  in  harmony  either  with 
environment  or  with  that  which  controls  environment.  It 
has  been  defined  above  as  a  life  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a  certain  sort  of  world  on  the  individual  consciousness. 
This  view  does  not  contradict  the  rest :  it  merely  involves  a 
different  view  of  the  nature  of  the  world.  The  existence  of  a 
certain  sort  of  world  in  the  individual  consciousness  involves  a 
certain  harmony  between  it  and  its  environment.  Harmony 

•  Lines  Left  on  a  Yew-tree  Seat. 

*  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Book  I.,  §  7  iripyeia  xar  iptr-^v). 
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within  and  harmony  without  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  fact. 
The  microcosm  is  an  aspect  of  the  macrocosm.  The  one  is 
what  it  is  because  the  other  is  what  it  is.  When  Plato  found 
that  the  state  was  the  individual  writ  large,  he  was  on  his  way 
to  a  truth — which  Aristotle  later  expressed  somewhat  para¬ 
doxically — when  he  said :  “  The  state  is  prior  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.”  What  they  meant  was  that,  unless  the  individual 
had  the  state  organized  within  himself,  he  never  could  be  a 
worthy  member  of  it,  never  be  a  social  individual. And  noth¬ 
ing  is  truer  than  this,  unless  it  be  that,  until  the  individual  soul 
has  the  entire  universe  organized  within  himself,  he  cannot  be 
a  true  or  worthy  denizen  of  it. 

Moral  life,  then,  consists  in  harmony  with  environment,  and 
this  demands  the  organization  of  an  inner  world  to  make  it 
possible.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  means  harmony  with  our 
fellow-beings,  which  again  implies  the  existence  of  an  inner 
world  in  which  these  beings  are  duly  respected  and  cherished. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  old  Hebrew  command,  “  Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,”  as  well  as  in  the  Kantian  maxim,  “  Act 
so  that  humanity  in  thine  own  person,  as  well  as  in  every  other, 
is  always  treated  by  thee  as  end,  never  as  mere  means.”  The 
question  now  is :  On  what  principle  shall  this  inner  world  be 
organized  ? 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  conceive,  as  organized  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  a  world  of  distinct  objects  no  one  of  which  attracted  more 
interest  than  another.  Indeed,  this  would  necessarily  l)e  the 
case  with  a  purely  intellectual  being,  if  such  were  possible.  Of 
course,  such  a  world,  furnishing  no  material  for  choice,  could 
not  form  the  basis  of  moral  life,  which  at  every  step  implies 
choice.  Nor  is  this  the  human  world.  The  human  being  as 
we  have  seen  is  fundamentally  a  sentient  desire,  and  all  his 
choices  and  consequent  activities  are  directed  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  desire,  that  is,  to  the  determination  and  enrichment  of 
himself.  A  moral  world  must  be  one  in  which  there  is  room 
for  choice,  that  is,  in  which  objects  have  different  values  for 
the  satisfaction  of  desire.  A  perfectly  moral  world  would  be 
one  in  which  all  objects  were  stamped  with  their  values  for  this 

^'‘Republic.  Politics,  \.,  1253a  19,  35. 
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end,  and  loved  and  made  motives  for  the  will,  in  accordance 
with  this  stamping.  .^Eschylus  had  a  fine  insight  into  this 
fact,  when  he  called  the  spring  of  all  wrong-doing  false 
coinage  “  (rrapaHOTra),  and  so  had  Dante,  when  he  wrote: 
“  Neither  creator  nor  creature  .  .  .  ever  was  without  love, 
either  natural  or  spiritual.  .  .  The  natural  is  always  without 
error,  but  the  other  may  err  thru  evil  object,  or  thru  too 
little,  or  too  much,  vigor.”  In  other  words,  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  natural  desire  which  each  one  is  cannot  err,  since 
it  must  seek  its  own  satisfaction,  whereas  the  special  desires 
may  distribute  themselves  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with 
the  true  worth  of  things,  and  thus  cause  sin.  Sin  arises  from 
the  false  distribution  of  affection,  and  the  Greeks  were  right 
W'hen  they  said  that  education  consisted  in  teaching  to  love 
and  hate  correctly. 

We  can  now  see  that  the  inner  organized  world  upon  which 
man’s  life  depends  is  a  world  in  which  intelligence  has  set  upon 
everything  a  value  expressing  its  utility  for  the  satisfaction  of 
desire,  in  which  affection  adheres  to  things  in  proportion  to 
their  value,  and  in  which  will  employs  as  motives  things  as  so 
valued  and  loved.  If  we  attributed  to  everything  in  our  world 
the  value  which  really  belongs  to  it,  and  acted  accordingly,  we 
could  not  well  do  wrong;  our  life  would  be  entirely  moral. 
For  the  highest  moral  life  one  more  condition  is  necessary :  the 
world  must  be  as  large  as  possible.  It  is  possible  to  be  moral 
on  a  small  scale  with  a  small  world;  but  it  is  impossible  to  be 
moral  on  a  large  scale  without  a  large  world.  Perfect  morality 
would  have  to  take  account  of  the  entire  universe.  To  create 
in  the  child’s  mind  a  world  of  ordered  values,  and  to  make  that 
world  as  large  and  varied  as  p>ossible,  is  the  aim  of  the  moral 
teacher. 

Since  the  motives  and  ideals  of  every  soul  are  furnished  by 
the  contents  of  its  world,  it  is  plain  that,  as  the  world  is,  so  will 
the  life  be.  If  the  world  is  narrow,  the  life  will  be  narrow;  if 
it  contains  but  small  motives  and  beggarly  ideals,  the  life  will 
be  meager  and  low.  If  the  values  are  disordered,  the  life  will 
be  disordered  and  criminal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  world 

Agamemnon,  223  ;  Eumenides,  329.  Purgatory,  XVII.,  91-96.  ^ 
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be  large,  and  the  values  duly  ordered,  the  life  will  be  rich, 
full,  and  lofty.  There  are  as  many  worlds  as  there  are 
men.  Some  are  small  but  well-ordered;  some  small  and  ill- 
ordered;  some  large  and  well-ordered;  some  large  and 
ill-ordered.  Some  again  are  rigidly  bounded;  others  are 
continually  expanding.  The  small  well-ordered  world 
gives  us  the  ordinary  respectable  citizen,  who  conforms  to 
the  current  morality,  offends  no  one,  attends  to  his  family, 
and  his  business,  leaves  a  good  name  behind  him,  and  has  a 
gravestone  in  the  cemetery.  Such  men  form  the  stable  ele¬ 
ment  in  every  society,  and  it  is  well  that  there  are  many  of 
them.^*  The  small,  ill-ordered  world  gives  us  the  burdens  of 
society,  the  parasites  and  ordinary  criminals,  the  men  and 
women  who  are  in  destitution,  or  else  are  trying  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  it  by  some  form  of  beggary,  theft,  or  violence. 
Such  a  world  is  poor,  fragmentary,  and  confused;  the  values 
and  emphases  are  all  misplaced.  It  usually  contains  elements 
altogether  irrational  and  incapable  of  co-ordination  into  any 
world — prejudices,  superstitions,  supernaturalisms,^®  and  the 
like.  The  large  well-ordered  world  gives  us  the  saints,  heroes, 
and  benefactors  of  humanity,  the  thinkers,  statesmen,  and  re¬ 
formers,  the  introducers  of  ideals,  the  founders  of  institutions. 
The  large  ill-ordered  world  gives  us  the  great  reprobates  and 
criminals,  the  Macbeths,  the  Neros,  the  Napoleons.  The 
rigidly  bounded  world  gives  us  the  narrow  conservative,  the 
“old-fogy,”  or,  sometimes,  the  fanatic  of  one  idea;  the  con¬ 
tinually  expanding  world  gives  us  the  liberal,  the  reformer, 

Rousseau,  imagining  what  his  life  would  have  been  if  he  had  finished  his 
apprenticeship,  says  :  “  In  the  bosom  of  my  religion,  my  country,  my  family,  and 
my  friends,  I  should  have  spent  a  quiet,  gentle  life  such  as  befits  my  character, 
satisfied  with  the  uniformity  of  work  suitable  to  my  taste,  and  of  a  society  appeal¬ 
ing  to  my  heart.  I  should  have  been  a  good  Christian,  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
husband  and  father,  a  good  friend,  a  good  workman,  a  good  man  in  all  respects. 
I  should  have  loved  my  profession — honored  it  perhaps,  and,  after  having  lived 
a  life  obscure  and  simple,  but  even  and  gentle,  I  should  have  died  quietly  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.  Soon  forgotten,  no  doubt,  I  should,  at  least,  have  been  re¬ 
gretted  as  long  as  I  was  remembered.” — Confession,  Pt.  I.,  Book  I.,  ad  fin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Shaksperean  plays  the  supernatural,  when¬ 
ever  introduced,  disorganizes  life,  rendering  morality  impossible.  So,  e.  g.,  the 
witches  in  Macbeth,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
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who,  instead  of  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  past,  is  continually  look¬ 
ing  into  the  future,  and  making  plans  for  rendering  it  better 
than  the  present. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  moral  life  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  nature  of  the  world  organized  in  the  soul. 
Immoral  life  is  due  to  a  fragmentary  or  inharmonious  world; 
moral  life  to  a  complete  and  harmonious  one.  To  this  conclu¬ 
sion  it  may  be  objected  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise 
of  free  will,  the  very  condition  of  morality.  If  outer  action  is 
determined  by  inner  world,  how  can  it  be  free?  Assuredly,  if 
a  man’s  inner  world  were  given  to  him  ready  made,  and  with 
all  its  values  determined  for  him,  we  should  have  to  answer : 
It  cannot  be  free.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Every  man’s 
inner  world  is  built  up  and  determined  by  himself,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  is  himself.  The  difficulty  here  raised  de¬ 
rives  its  cogency  from  a  failure  to  recognize  this  fact.  Free¬ 
dom  does  not  mean  that,  with  any  world  organized  in  himself, 
a  man  at  any  moment  can  make  any  choice :  if  this  were  true, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  moral  character.  It  means 
that  he,  as  organized  into  a  w'orld,  can  decide  between  A  and  B, 
as  related  to  that  world.  If  he  has  a  certain  kind  of  world  A 
will  readily  find  a  place  in  it;  if  he  has  a  certain  other  kind  of 
world,  B  will  do  so.  The  decision  rests  with  the  world  in  view 
of  the  new  facts.  If  a  man  were  one  thing,  and  his  world  an¬ 
other,  imposing  motives  from  without,  then  we  might  speak  of 
determinism;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  man  and  his  world 
are  one  thing,  and  all  his  motives  originate  with  himself. 
Whatever  weight  a  motive  has  comes  from  him,  so  that  in 
being  determined  by  it  he  is  determined  by  himself.  can 
express  this  otherwise  ’  by  saying  that  while  a  man  freely 
organizes  his  world  as  a  whole,  every  later  addition  to  it  is 
more  or  less  conditioned  by  all  earlier  ones,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  conditions  these.  It  follows  that  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  values  in  his  world  is  always,  to  some  degree,  under¬ 
going  change.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  his  actions  corre¬ 
spond  to  his  world  in  no  degree  compromises  his  moral 
freedom. 

I  have  thus  to  the  best  of  my  ability  demonstrated  my  three 
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theses,  and  I  might,  fairly  enough,  stop  here;  but  I  should 
miss  a  rare  opportunity  if  I  did  not  go  further  and  try  to  show 
how  an  inner  world  conditioning  a  moral  life  may  be  built  up. 
I  shall  therefore  attempt  briefly  to  do  this. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  material  of  the  conscious 
world  is  supplied  by  the  sensuous  or  feeling  side  of  the  soul, 
while  the  form  or  organization  is  due  to  the  desiderant  side. 
Feeling  stores  material;  desire  organizes  it.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  if  a  moral  world  is  to  be  built  up,  both  feeling 
and  desire  must  receive  attention.  We  must,  moreover,  bear 
in  mind  that  when  the  child  comes  into  the  world  it  has 
already  a  small  world  of  vagT.ie  feelings  and  instinctive  desires, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  has  already  a  set  of  organs 
or  instruments  of  construction,  which  to  a  large  degree  neces¬ 
sarily  determines  its  future  world,  which  must  consist  of  ele¬ 
ments  visible,  audible,  tangible.  The  being  to  be  educated  is 
not  a  mere  undetermined  desiderant  feeling,  which  may  be  de¬ 
termined  in  any  way,  but  a  feeling  already  determined  to  some 
extent,  and  disposed  for  further  determinations.  Such  deter¬ 
mination  and  disposition,  due  to  its  past  history,  we  call  its 
heredity,  and  this  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  attempts  to 
educate.  Thanks  to  this,  no  two  souls  will  select  the  same 
materials,  or  make  exactly  the  same  use  of  them  in  constructing 
a  world.  And  yet  the  soul’s  world  is  very  far  from  being  pre¬ 
determined  by  its  heredity  or  temperament.  Education  can 
contribute  much,  tho  not  all.  The  fact  is,  there  is  this  cor¬ 
rective  or  counterpoise  to  heredity.  Before  a  determined  de¬ 
sire  or  tendency  can  develop  it  must  have  been  awakened  by 
the  presentation  of  a  suitable  object.  There  is  no  actual  de¬ 
sire  for  light  until  light  has,  at  least  in  some  slight  degree,  been 
experienced  or  felt.  Thus,  desire  is  dependent  on  feeling,  and 
the  actual  desires  of  a  child  can  be  largely  determined  by  the 
objects  presented  to  it.  Thus,  certain  inborn  tendencies  can  be 
atrophied  and  others  fully  developed,  and  it  is  just  the  task  of 
education  to  do  this.  A  desire  or  tendency  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  very  strong,  and  might  easily  have  been  portentously 
developed,  can,  from  want  of  its  proper  object,  remain  entirely 
dormant ;  while  one  which  was  originally  comparatively  feeble 
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may,  from  frequent  satisfaction,  become  powerful.  Most 
children  have  naturally  no  taste  for  tobacco,  beer,  or  coffee;  but 
we  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  develop  a  passion  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  children  have  a  natural  desire  for  sweets; 
yet  it  is  easy  to  atrophy  this  desire,  by  withholding  sweet  things 
from  them,  till  other  and  wholesomer  tastes  have  been  evoked. 
By  such  withholding  and  giving  it  is  possible  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  to  neutralize  heredity,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  native 
powers  of  the  child,  to  develop  such  a  system  of  desires  as  to 
render  possible  the  construction  of  a  harmonious  world.  De¬ 
sires  are  developed  by  repeated  exercise  or  habit,  which  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  the  chief  agent  in  all  evolution.  All  the 
faculties,  even  the  senses  and  their  bodily  organs,  are  due  to 
habit.  Thru  habit  an  action  becomes  pleasanter  and  easier, 
and  so  in  course  of  time  gives  rise  to  a  facility  or  faculty;  and 
this  when  established  becomes  more  or  less  automatic,  releas¬ 
ing  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual  power,  which  can  then  be  put 
to  other  uses.  Reading,  writing,  and  even  walking,  which  at 
first  are  slow  and  painful,  come  in  time  to  be  almost  automatic, 
requiring  very  little  mental  power  or  attention. 

Since  native  desires  are  regulated  and  harmonized  by  habit, 
and  since  the  world  is  built  up  by  desires,  it  follows  that  if  we 
would  build  up  a  harmonious  world  we  can  do  so  only  by  the 
establishment  of  habits.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  teacher  must 
clearly  understand  three  things :  ( i )  just  what  sort  of  world  he 
wishes  to  create  in  the  child’s  mind;  (2)  in  what  order  its  ob¬ 
jects  must  be  presented  in  order  to  be  appropriated  and  fitted 
into  the  world;  (3)  what  is  to  be  the  hierarchy  of  values  in 
that  world.  Let  us  consider  these  points  separately. 

I.  Tho  worlds  are  built  up  by  desire,  yet  if  they  are  to 
be  harmonious  and  moral  the  elements  of  them  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  We  cannot  assign  a  value  to  anything  without  know¬ 
ing  its  nature  and  essential  relations.  This  means  that  we 
must  endeavor  to  attain  an  intellectual  comprehension  of  the 
world,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  entire  process  of  evolution, 
from  the  lowest  form  of  existence  up  to  the  highest  moral 
beings  and  their  institutions.  Such  a  world  view  is  a  prime 
essential  in  all  education.  Without  it  no  one  can  feel  at  home 
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in  his  world,  or  know  what  part  he  is  called  on  to  play  in  it. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  im¬ 
part  such  a  view,  and  this  iz  true,  if  we  mean  that  it  should  be 
imparted  with  all  its  details,  but  it  is  by  no  means  difficult, 
nor  does  it  take  much  time,  to  make  pupils  of  ordinary  ability 
grasp  the  outlines  of  such  a  view,  the  details  being  left  to  be 
filled  in  as  occasion  requires.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
present  agnostic  attitude  of  science,  the  evolution  theory  is 
rather  a  description  of  facts  than  a  rational,  illuminating  expla¬ 
nation  of  them.  It  neither  tells  us  what  evolves,  nor  what  is 
the  agent  in  evolution.  But  these  are  defects  that  can  easily  be 
remedied,  and  indeed  the  remedy  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
•early  part  of  this  paper.  The  theological  view  of  the  world 
which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Age  was  by  no  means  a  simple 
one,  as  the  readers  of  Thomas  Aquinas’  Summa  theologica 
are  well  aware,  and  yet  an  outline  of  it  sufficient  for  life-pur¬ 
poses  was  found  easy  enough  to  impart  even  to  young  people, 
with  very  slender  preparation.  In  the  same  way  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory  of  the  world,  if  once  made  self-consistent  and  ex¬ 
planatory,  could  easily  be  rendered  intelligible,  and  a  birds’- 
eye  view  of  all  the  successive  stages  of  progress — astronomical, 
mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  human,  institutional — presented  to 
the  mind  of  the  child.  In  the  future  the  philosophy  of  exist¬ 
ence  will  be  simply  the  history  of  evolution,  and  not,  as  in  the 
past,  and  partly  in  the  present,  a  more  or  less  fanciful  theory, 
floating  above  existence  and  ignoring  the  greater  part  of  it. 
And  the  rudiments  of  this  philosophy  will  be  among  the  first 
subjects  of  school  education.  It  is  the  world,  as  revealed  in 
evolution,  that  must  form  the  basis  of  the  moral  world  of  every 
soul. 

2.  If  we  could  obtain  the  substantial  feeling,  or  soul,  which 
each  one  of  us  is,  in  its  earliest  undetermined  state,  there  would 
be  an  easy  and  obvious  way  of  organizing  it  into  a  rational 
world.  We  should  begin  with  the  simplest  experiences,  and 
make  it  go  thru  the  whole  course  of  evolution,  from  first  to 
last.^®  But,  as  we  have  seen,  we  receive  the  human  soul  only 

“  In  the  broad  sea  must  thou  begin  !  There  one  starts  at  first  on  a  small 
scale,  and  rejoices  in  swallowing  minutest  things.  Thus  one  grows  up  step  by 
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after  it  has  determined  itself  into  a  world  of  considerable  com¬ 
plexity  and  of  definite  dispositions.  The  question,  thus  be¬ 
comes  pertinent :  In  what  order  shall  we  most  advantageously 
present  to  it  experiences  for  the  construction  of  its  world  ? 

Here  there  are  three  guiding  principles:  (a)  We  shall 
present  to  it  only  such  things  as  we  wish  to  occupy  a  funda¬ 
mental  position  in  its  world;  (b)  oi  these,  only  such  as  evoke 
its  interest  or  desire,  and  are  therefore  easily  appropriated; 
(c)  of  these,  again,  those  which  most  naturally  suggest  each 
other,  and  enter  most  readily  into  organic  connection.  The 
first  will  correct  heredity,  and  afford  unconscious  discipline; 
the  second  will  arouse  activity;  the  third  will  make  that  activity 
continuous  and  constructive.  When  we  reflect  that  the  earliest 
experiences  of  the  child  form  the  apperceptive  basis  condition¬ 
ing  all  subsequent  experience,  we  can  readily  understand  how 
extremely  important  they  are.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
whole  of  a  human  world  receives  its  tone  from  the  human 
being’s  first  experience,  since  every  succeeding  one  is  affected 
by  that,  and  attaches  itself  to  that.  Since  desire  is  that  which 
both  appropriates  and  constructs,  it  is  obvious  that  as  far  as  is 
safe  the  desires  of  the  child  should  be  gratified  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  experience.  If  the  child  loves  to  move,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  move  freely,  care  being  taken  that  it  incurs  no  dan¬ 
gerous  risks.  If  it  loves  colors  or  sounds  it  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  these  in  abundance.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  shows 
unreasonable  dislikes  or  fears  for  beneficial  things,  these  ought 
to  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  by  frequent  presentation  of 
the  objects  disliked  or  dreaded.  But  the  most  important  point 
is  that  experiences  should  be  presented  in  the  order  most  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  combining  of  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  For 
example,  sensations  of  touch  should  be  roused  along  with  the 
sensations  of  sight,  and  the  soul  enabled  to  combine  them  into 
things,  e.  g.,  into  rattles  or  dolls.  Again,  we  should  not  seek 
to  create  a  noun  world  before  an  adjective  one.  Tho  it  is 
true  that  we  must  present  to  the  child  concrete  and  individual 
things,  it  is  also  true  that  the  child  at  first  seizes  only  the  ab- 


step,  and  builds  himself  up  for  higher  attainment.” — Proteus,  in  Faust,  Pt.  II., 
lines  3648-52. 
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stract  or  universal  aspects  of  them,  and  names  these,  omitting 
differentiae.  Only  in  process  of  time  does  it  concrete  its  ad¬ 
jectives  into  nouns.  A  niece  of  mine  at  a  very  early  age  ap¬ 
plied  the  name  “  bunn  ”  (burn)  not  only  to  fire,  heat,  burning, 
and  light,  but  also  to  candles,  lamps,  pokers,  tongs,  shovels, 
grates,  and  fenders,  learning  their  differences  only  in  course  of 
time.  I  knew  another  child  who  at  first  called  everything  it 
saw  or  touched  “  abugadee,”  and  another  who  persistently 
called  a  man  with  a  broken  and,  therefore,  undeveloped  nose, 
“  babee.”  Many  children  call  all  men  “  pa,”  and  all  women 
“  ma.”  There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  order 
in  which  experiences  ought  to  be  presented  in  order  to  insure 
the  building  up  of  a  stable  and  consistent  world ;  but  that  the 
utmost  care  is  necessary  for  the  securing  of  a  proper  order 
ought  to  be  recognized  by  every  teacher. 

3.  When  the  child  has  attained  a  more  or  less  orderly  world 
of  things,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  a  moral  world.  Mere  intel¬ 
lectual  development  may  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  A' 
clever  scoundrel  is  more  dangerous  than  a  stupid  one.  A  moral 
world  is  a  world  of  estimates,  of  values  for  soul-satisfaction, 
and  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  education  to  establish  these 
values.  From  its  earliest  days  the  child  ought  to  be  taught,  not 
merely  to  recognize  and  distinguish  things,  but  to  set  its  true 
value  ujwn  each  of  them.  A  thing  or  experience  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  tends  to  make  a  larger  and  ever  enlarging  world 
for  knowledge,  affection,  and  will,  to  keep  the  soul  in  pro¬ 
gressive  harmony.  Things  are  hurtful  in  proportion  as  they 
tend  to  narrow,  disharmonize,  or  block  the  spiritual  world,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  soul.  In  its  first  stages,  the  child  values 
things  in  proportion  to  the  momentary  satisfaction  they  afford 
him,  without  reference  to  other  persons  or  to  his  own  future. 
He  is  a  being  of  impulse  and  caprice,  and  it  is  but  slowly  that, 
under  the  influence  of  experience  or  education  (which  is  a  sort 
of  vicarious  experience)  he  becomes  otherwise.  Slowly  he 
learns  to  take  the  future  into  account,  and  to  realize  that  un¬ 
less  he  has  regard  to  the  satisfactions  of  other  people,  his  own 
will  be  but  slight.  In  proportion  as  he  does  so,  he  becomes  an 
ethical  being. 
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But  all  this  requires  discipline,  not  merely  instruction;  and 
discipline  is  the  greatest  desideratum  in  education  at  the  present 
day.  It  is,  of  course,  foolish  to  expect  that  a  child  should  set 
any  value  about  the  chief  objects  in  the  large  world  of  the 
grown  man;  but  within  his  own  little  world  of  thought,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  will,  every  thing  and  every  act  should  have  its  dis¬ 
tinct  value,  and  the  whole  should  form  a  hierarchy  of  values 
easily  surveyed  and  compared.  Since  in  all  cases  practice 
should  precede  theory  or  rules  of  practice,  the  child  should  be 
accustomed  from  the  first  to  devote  time  and  attention  to  differ¬ 
ent  things  in  proportion  to  their  value  at  that  stage  of  its 
career.  The  form  of  play  that  develops  most  faculties  and 
does  so  most  harmoniously  must  receive  more  attention  than 
that  which  develops  few  or  fails  to  create  harmony.  Those 
activities  which  pave  the  way  for  larger  activities  and  larger 
satisfactions  must  be  held  in  more  esteem  than  those  which 
merely  give  immediate  satisfaction.  Actions  which  evince 
consideration  for  others  must  be  set  higher  than  actions  which 
have  a  purely  selfish  aim,  and  so  on.”  When  the  child  has  for 
a  time  been  induced  to  act  toward  each  thing  with  due  regard 
to  its  spiritual  value,  he  will  come  to  discover  the  principle  of 
his  behavior,  and  will  then  do  consciously  and  voluntarily  what 
he  has  previously  done  in  obedience  to  authority,  and  from 
example,  or  habituation.  Then  and  thus  it  attains  inde¬ 
pendent  morality,  and  becomes  a  truly  rational  and  free  agent. 
Then  only  it  can  create  a  truly  moral  world  for  itself. 

I  have  used  the  word  “  discipline,”  and  I  wish  in  conclusion 
to  make  a  plea  for  what  it  expresses.  It  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  instruction.  Instruction  deals  with  the  intel¬ 
lect,  discipline  with  the  will  thru  the  affections.  The  one 


”  The  practice  recommended  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  others,  of  making  the 
child  estimate  the  value  of  actions  by  their  proximate  effects  upon  himself,  is  in 
my  opinion  completely  immoral,  because  productive  of  calculating  selfishness. 
Such  effects  by  no  means  express  the  meaning  of  his  actions,  and  it  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  action  that  constitutes  their  ethical  character,  or  rather  the  meaning  of  them 
so  far  as  one  is  able  to  discover  it  and  acts  upon  it.  If  a  child  for  being  late  for 
supper  has  to  go  to  bed  hungry,  it  does  not  thereby  discover  the  true  heinousness 
of  unpunctuality.  Even  if  it  is  punctual  ever  afterward,  it  is  not  so  from  the 
right,  the  moral  motive. 
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relates  to  knowledge,  the  other  to  practice.  Now,  while  in 
our  schools  a  vast  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  instruction, 
very  little  is  devoted  to  discipline.  For  this  reason  much  of 
our  instruction  fails  to  excite  interest,  and  is  of  little  value  for 
life.  Instruction  is  interesting  to  a  child  only  when  he  is  able 
to  see  its  value.  It  may  not  be  pleasing  to  him  even  then  (we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  pleasure  and  interest) ;  but 
if  he  has  been  well  trained  he  will  accept  it  willingly,  and 
even  make  a  virtue  of  overcoming  his  dislike  to  it.  In  other 
words,  he  will  subject  himself  to  discipline;  and  his  acceptance 
of  instruction  will  become  a  moral  action.  Now,  the  chief  de¬ 
fect  in  our  American  education  is  just  this  want  of  discipline. 
We  not  only  fail  to  make  our  young  people  set  the  true  values 
upon  all  the  things  and  actions  in  their  world,  and  in  practice 
conform  to  these  values,  but  for  want  of  this  discipline  we 
fail  to  impart  a  true  instruction.  We  allow  children  to  reject 
these  kinds  of  instruction  which  they  do  not  find  pleasant,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  them  interesting  by  showing  their  true  value; 
or  else  we  insist  upon  their  irrationally  submitting  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  see  no  good,  and  which  thus  becomes  to 
them  a  kind  of  penance.  In  either  case  we  fail  in  instruction 
for  want  of  discipline,  and  in  discipline  for  want  of  instruction. 
The  truth  is,  if  we  are  to  build  up  a  moral  world  in  the  child’s 
soul,  instruction  and  discipline  must  go  hand  in  hand.  With 
our  present  feeble,  sentimental  tendencies,  which  make  us  seek 
a  child’s  immediate  enjoyment  rather  than  its  eternal  well¬ 
being,  we  have  a  prejudice  against  discipline,  against  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  a  child  sacrifice  present  pleasure  to  future 
good.  Let  us  hope  that  this  conditioning  things  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  that  discipline,  so  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a 
moral  world,  may  be  restored  to  its  rightful  position  in  educa¬ 
tion.  For 

“  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

But  to  work  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day.” 

Thomas  Davidson 

Glenmore, 

Keene,  N.  Y. 
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AN  ETHNIC  VIEW  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION' 

The  conviction  from  which  the  remarks  of  this  paper  pro¬ 
ceed  is  that  the  value,  the  means,  and  the  methods  of  higher 
education,  as  of  all  education,  can  be  rightly  determined  only 
by  constant  reference  to  its  effect  upon  both  the  individual  and 
the  race,  and  that  in  all  questions  pertaining  to  this  subject  the 
^  present  tendency  is  to  give  undue  consideration  to  the  in_^i- 
vidual.  Suggested  improvements  of  the  course  of  study,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  expediency  and  limits  of  the  elective  system, 
and  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  articulating  higher 
and  secondary  education  reveal  the  fact  that  the  needs  and 
interests  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  immediately  by 
college  and  university  training  are  the  primary^oBjects  of 
concern.  The  same  narrow  range  of  vision  is  betrayed  in 
much  of  the  current  discussion  of  such  questions  as  “  Does 
a  college  education  pay  ?  ”  On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted, 
for  instance,  that  the  individual  profits  by  it,  and  on  the 
other  that  it  unfits  him  for  business,  as  if  these  were  con¬ 
clusive  arguments.  But  such  problems  of  higher  education 
are  not  primarily  economic,  and  they  cannot  be  settled  by 
comparison  of  income  and  outlay.  Socially  or  ethnically 
considered  a  college  education  may  be  a  profitable  investment 
even  if  it  does  not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  if  it  unfits  one 
for  business  it  may  be  so  much  the  worse  for  business.  No 
educational  question  is  strictly  or  chiefly  individualistic.  None 
can  be  finally  settled  without  careful  consideration  of  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  the  race.  Neglect  of  this  considera¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  produce  error  and  confusion  in  educational 
thought.  “  Most  of  the  controversies  relative  to  this  great 
question  of  education,”  says  Fouillee,  “  seem  to  me  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  fail  to  reach  a  sufficiently  general  point  of  view, 

’  An  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  13,  1900. 
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i.  e.,  the  national,  international,  or  even  ethnical.”  We  need 
therefore,  both  for  practical  and  theoretical  purposes,  a  new 
educational  orientation.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  contributing 
in  some  small  degree  to  this  orientation  that  I  invite  attention 
to  an  ethnic  view  of  higher  education. 

Before  considering  higher  education  specially,  we  must 
glance  briefly  at  education  in  general.  What  aspect  does  the 
nature  and  function  of  education  as  a  whole  present  when  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  race  ? 

As  soon  as  we  contemplate  education  from  the  racial  or 
ethnic  point  of  view  it  reveals  itself  as  fundamentally  a  process 
of  social  transformation.  It  represents  the  latest  and,  poten¬ 
tially  if  not  actually,  the  most  effective  factor  of  social  evolu¬ 
tion.  While  it  deals  with  individuals,  its  primary  object  is  the 
progress  of  the  race  thru  the  improvement  of  its  individual 
members.  The  goal  of  education  is,  therefore,  not  a  single 
one,  as  is  sometimes  represented;  it  is  double.  It  lies  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race.  In  the  education  of  the  individual 
the  goal  is  the  maximum  development  of  social  efficiency. 
This  involves  the  application  of  physiological  and  psychological 
principles  to  the  development  of  mind  and  body.  Hence  the 
educational  importance  of  physiology  and  experimental  or 
psycho-physical  psychology.  In  the  education  of  the  race  the 
goal  is  the  successive  realization  of  higher  and  higher  stages  of 
humanity.  “  Given  the  hereditary  merits  and  faults  of  a  race,” 
the  problem  of  education  becomes,  as  Guyau  rightly  stated  it, 
“  to  what  extent  can  we  by  education  modify  the  existing 
heritage  to  the  advantage  of  a  new  heritage  ?  ”  This  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  and  methods  of  social  evolution,  the 
laws  and  causes  of  the  social  process.  Hence  the  importance 
to  the  educator  of  social  history  and  the  science  of  sociology. 
Educational  psychology  should  be  racial  as  well  as  individual. 
The  essential  fact,  however,  is  that  education — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher — is  primarily  a  social  or  ethnic  expedient 
for  accelerating  progress.  All  its  problems  are  therefore  social 
problems. 

Another  fact  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  leaps  to  the  eye, 
as  the  French  say,  is  that,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  upon  which 
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Rousseau  and  his  followers  have  attempted  to  found  a  science 
of  education,  education  is  not  a  slavish  imitation  of  nature,  but 
an  interference  with  so-called  natural  laws.  Its  sole  raison, 
d’etre  is  the  inadequacy  of  nature’s  methods.  It  is  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  laissez  faire  in  individual  and  social  evolution.  The 
assistance  it  has  rendered  nature  in  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  perfectly  obvious,  but  its  possibility  as  a  social  fac¬ 
tor  has  only  begun  to  be  appreciated.  Down  to  the  present 
time  it  has  acted  almost  wholly  as  a  socially  unconscious  or 
genetic  force  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  To  be  sure  it  has. 
long  been  recognized  as  a  means  of  social  improvement,  but 
there  has  been  almost  no  attempt  to  use  it  scientifically  in  the 
development  of  a  people  as  it  is  now  used  in  the  development 
of  a  person.  Plato  and  the  Spartans  had  the  idea,  but  not  the 
ideals  and  the  science.  Altho  books  on  education  are  thick, 
and  with  regard  to  many  of  them  I  might  add  as  light,  as 
autumnal  leaves,  I  know  of  but  few  worth  mentioning  which 
have  urged  its  ordered  application  as  a  national,  social,  or 
ethnic  lever.  Its  purposive  use  has  not  been  consciously  directed 
toward  a  social  end;  that  is  to  say,  educational  teleology  has 
been  limited  to  the  individual.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
when  it  may  be  extended  to  the  race.  “  Thru  education,”  says 
Professor  Dewey,  “  society  can  formulate  its  own  purposes, 
can  organize  its  own  means  and  resources,  and  thus  shape 
itself  with  definiteness  and  economy  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  wishes  to  move.” 

With  this  comprehensive  view  of  education  as  a  whole  from 
the  ethnic  standpoint,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
higher  education.  The  first  question  that  confronts  us  is.  How 
are  we  to  separate  higher  education  from  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  what  is  the  relation  between  them? 

In  the  first  place,  higher  education  is,  of  course,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  secondary  education,  as  the  latter  is  a  continuation  of 
elementary.  They  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  process.  And  yet 
there  is  a  difference,  due  to  the  necessary  division  of  labor,  be¬ 
tween  the  function  of  higher  education  and  the  function  of  the 
common  schools  which,  altho  it  may  not  justify  an  entirely 
separate  classification,  is  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  a 
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pretty  firm  line  between  them.  When  we  consider  the  work  of 
the  common  schools  we  find  that  however  clearly  it  perceives 
the  educational  ends,  and  however  ambitious  it  may  be  to 
realize  them,  it  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  task  of  transmitting 
from  one  generation  to  another  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
acquirements  of  the  race.  It  preserves  the  racial  inheritance. 
We  have  reached,  for  instance,  a  stage  of  civilization  at  which 
the  average  man  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
to  possess  common  morality  and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ’ 
in  regard  to  nature  and  man.  Elementary  and  secondary  edu-  ' 
cation  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  efficiency  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  acquirements  and  the  assimilation  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  has  little  time  or  opportunity  for  doing  more  than  to 
maintain  the  average  social  level.  On  the  other  hand,  higher 
education  begins  at  this  point  and  should  be  expected  to  raise 
it.  It  selects  a  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals,  and 
professes  to  elevate  their  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  a  higher 
power.  Moreover,  it  has  the  opportunity  to  add  new  incre¬ 
ments  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  The  function  of 
higher  education  is,  therefore,  especially  that  of  providing  the 
scientific  and  personal  elements  which  are  to  urge  the  race 
onw’ard  to  a  new  and  higher  stage  of  civilization.  Elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  chiefly  devoted,  on  account  of  their 
limitations,  to  the  preservation  of  the  social  status  quo.  To 
higher  education  is  given  a  superior  opportunity  of  raising  the 
social  level.  The  one  preserves  order,  the  other  secures  prog¬ 
ress.  Elementary  and  secondary  education,  so  far  as  social 
progress  is  concerned,  are  primarily  static;  higher  education, 
dynamic.  We  thus  see  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  relation  of  higher  education  and  the  common 
schools  and  tke  relation  of  imitation  and  eccentricity  or  genius 
in  the  social  world,  heredity  and  variation  in  the  biological 
world,  and  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  in  the  physical 
world.  It  is  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  the  parallelism  is 
exact,  but  it  may  serve  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the  essen¬ 
tially  djmamic  function  of  higher  education. 

If  the  function  of  higher  education,  ethnically  considered,  is 
above  all  to  contribute  the  socially  progressive  elements,  then 
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we  may  judge  its  present  efficiency  by  the  character  and  the 
amount  of  this  contribution.  The  criterion  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  applied,  however,  unless  we  know  beforehand  what  kind 
of  social  elements  are  progressive.  This  knowledge  requires 
some  conception  of  a  goal  toward  which  society  should  be 
directed,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  social 
evolution.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  these  matters  into 
consideration,  and  it  may  be  helpful  to  begin  by  glancing  for  a 
moment  at  the  nature  of  the  evolutionary  process  in  general. 

Evolution,  like  education,  is  a  continuous  process,  but  it  may 
be  divided  into  natural  and  artificial  evolution.  As  a  wholly 
natural  or  subrational  process  it  takes  place  independently  of 
human  volition,  and  is  wholly  determined  by  the  adaptive  force 
of  the  organism  and  the  character  of  the  environment.  Given 
an  organism,  biological  or  social,  that  is,  something  capable  of 
adapting  itself,  its  natural  evolution  consists  in  its  continuous 
adjustment  to  its  environment,  or  in  Spencerian  phraseology, 
the  adjustment  of  its  internal  relations  to  its  external  relations. 
The  goal  of  natural  evolution,  that  is,  evolution  not  consciously 
directed,  is  perfect  adaptation  to  environment,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  forces  of  the  organism.  This 
goal  has  been  reached  in  the  biological  world  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  animal  forms,  and  in  the  social  world  in 
certain  peoples  who  have  apparently  reached  a  stationary  state. 
Its  method  is  the  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  improvement 
of  such  variations  in  the  organism  as  tend  to  perfect  its  adapta¬ 
tion;  that  is,  natural  selection.  Now  in  such  evolution  pro¬ 
gressive  elements  can  only  be,  first,  such  increments  of  force  as 
may  be  added  to  the  adaptive  power  of  the  organism,  the  vis  a 
ter  go  which  pushes  it  on  and  produces  its  variations,  and, 
second,  those  special  variations  in  the  existing  type  which  by 
bringing  the  organism  one  degree  nearer  perfection,  t.  e.,  per¬ 
fect  adaptation,  are,  so  to  speak,  seized  upon,  preserved  and 
perpetuated  by  natural  selection.  The  variations,  we  say,  are 
spontaneous.  They  merely  happen  to  take  place.  They  are 
also  innumerable,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them,  being  non- 
■  advantageous,  are  utterly  useless  to  progress,  and  represent 
pure  waste  of  vital  force.  It  is  only  by  chance  that  some  of 
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them  serve  the  purpose  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  natural 
evolution,  biological  and  social,  is  a  most  extravagant  and  un¬ 
necessarily  slow  process,  and  furnishes  no  model  for  intelligent 
action  in  physical,  moral,  or  mental  training,  or  in  any  other 
sphere  of  action.  Observe  now  the  difference  between  natural 
evolution  and  artificial  evolution,  in  which  higher  education 
plays  a  part. 

In  artificial  evolution  the  goal  is  no  longer  fixed  by  natural 
circumstances.  It  is  predetermined  by  man;  it  is  ideal.  If 
the  environment  is  not  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  ideal 
type,  the  environment  is  changed.  This  is  all  that  cultivation 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  amounts  to.  Again,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  variations  of  type  are  not  left  to  chance,  but  are  ideally 
conceived,  and  effort  is  made  to  produce  them.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  breeding  of  stock.  The  result  is  that  more  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  artificial  than  in  natural  evolution  by  the  same 
expenditure  of  energy.  Waste  is  diminished,  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  being  its  complete  elimination.  Evolution  having  become 
a  conscious  process  it  is  ruled  by  the  intellect.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  not  disregarded ;  they  are  counteracted  or  overruled, 
just  as  the  law  of  gravitation  is  overruled  in  the  construction  of 
an  Eiffel’s  Tower.  The  difference  between  artificial  evolution 
and  natural  evolution  is  the  difference  between  science  and 
empiricism,  between  intelligently  purposive  action  and  fortuity. 
It  may  be  described  in  a  single  word — economy. 

As  was  said  before,  social  evolution  down  to  the  present  time 
has  been  almost  entirely  a  natural  process.  Christian  phi¬ 
losophy,  poets,  and  social  dreamers  have  projected  indistinct, 
or  too  distinct,  goals  of  social  development,  but  none  of  them 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  scientific  attempts  at  social  im¬ 
provement.  Social  environment  has  been  changed,  but  not 
with  the  conscious  purpose  of  molding  the  race  into  any  defi¬ 
nite  and  scientifically  preconceived  form.  Special  energy  has 
been  expended  upon  the  development  of  innumerable  varia¬ 
tions  of  type,  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  kind  of 
type  that  would  serve  the  purpose  of  natural  or  artificial  selec¬ 
tion.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  education  the  whole  process  may  become  artificial. 
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When  this  is  the  case  the  number  of  progressive  elements  is 
increased.  They  will  then  be  as  follows :  First,  socially  pur¬ 
posive  modifications  of  the  social  environment;  second,  new 
increments  of  social  adaptive  power,  or  racial  virility;  third, 
new  increments  of  knowledge,  and  fourth,  select  individual 
types  embodying  virility  and  knowledge  and  which,  being 
lifted  up  by  higher  education,  will  draw  all  men  unto  them,  that 
is,  will  raise  the  social  level. 

We  are  now  ready  to  apply  the  ethnic  test  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  What  is  it  doing  toward  contributing  these  various  ele¬ 
ments?  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  described  within  the  limits 
of  this  paper.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  ofifer  a  few  criticisms 
in  regard  to  its  contribution  to  each  element. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  higher  education,  instead  of  encour- 
aging  purposive  changes  in  social  environment,  is  a  partisan 
and  an  apologist  of  the  present  order.  It  is  not  its  function,  of 
course,  to  introduce  these  changes  directly.  It  can  only  pro¬ 
vide  the  knowledge  and  the  spirit,  and  leave  the  initiative  to 
scientific  legislation.  But  academic  atmosphere  is  not  always 
healthful  to  the  growth  of  this  knowledge  and  spirit.  Much 
has  been  said  about  liberty  of  thought  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  It  is  contended  by  the  authorities  that  there  is  com¬ 
plete  liberty,  and  the  claim  is  logical,  for  they  make  a  careful 
distinction  between  liberty  and  license.  Thought  is  free  so 
long  as  it  is  sound,  and  the  authorities  have  their  own  convic¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  what  constitutes  sound  thinking.  While 
freedom  of  thought  is  doubtless  increasing  in  all  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  will  continue  to  increase  as  they 
become  more  conscious  of  their  social  function,  yet  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  to-day  that  there  is  not  a  college  or  university  in  the 
country  that  would  long  tolerate  an  active  and  formidable  ad¬ 
vocate  of  serious  changes  in  the  present  social  order.  He  would 
be  required  to  go,  and  the  occasion  of  his  removal  would  not 
be  avowed  as  opposition  to  intellectual  liberty,  but  to  his  own 
incapacity,  as  evidenced  by  his  vagarious  opinions.  This  to 
the  educational  martyr  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  It  is  his 
sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow. 

Owing  partly  to  the  feeling  in  college  and  university  circles 
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that  one  is  lucky  to  have  been  born  a  conservative,  there  has 
been  developed  a  sort  of  typical  academic  attitude  in  regard  to 
almost  all  questions  of  serious  social  importance.  In  political 
parlance  this  attitude  is  called  a  straddle,  but  the  euphemistic 
phrase  is  scientific  impartiality.  There  is  a  certain  type  of 
university  professor,  for  instance,  who  never  expresses  his  own 
opinion,  claims  indeed  that  he  has  none.  In  considering  a 
given  question  he  devotes  himself  to  the  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence,  pro  and  con,  and  being  unable  to  determine  which  pile 
is  the  larger,  he  stands  as  immovable  as  the  traditional  donkey 
between  two  stacks  of  hay.  He  speaks  condescendingly  of  the 
ol  noXXoi.  His  contempt  for  enthusiasm  is  profound. 
He  insincerely  professes  to  envy  the  man  who  can  arrive  at  a 
conclusion,  but  as  for  himself  he  sees  so  deeply  and  finds  so 
much  argument  on  both  sides  of  every  question  that  he  is  al¬ 
ways  in  doubt.  Like  Lowell’s  candidate  in  the  Biglow  Papers, 
his 


“  Mind’s  tu  fair  to  lose  its  balance 

And  say  which  party  has  most  sense, 
There  may  be  folks  of  greater  talence 
That  can’t  set  stiddier  on  the  fence.” 


This  type  of  university  man  has  done  much  to  give  to  higher 
education  the  reputation  of  futility.  His  attitude  helps  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  it  is  that  in  the  popular  mind  it  is  sufficent  to  con¬ 
demn  a  theory  or  an  argument  to  describe  it  as  “  merely  aca¬ 
demic.”  It  is  expected  that  academic  discussion  is  likely  to 
come  out  at  the  selfsame  door  wherein  it  went.  We  recognize, 
of  course,  that  higher  education  must  encourage  impartiality  in 
investigation  and  conservatism  in  social  proposals,  but  there  is 
a  golden  mean.  The  true  scientific  spirit,  w’hich  is  so  badly 
needed  in  every  department  of  thought,  does  not  imply  absence 
of  enthusiasm,  but  only  the  restraint  of  sentiment  while  investi¬ 
gation  is  in  progress.  In  matters  of  social  advancement, 
higher  education  should  be  the  source  of  a  conservative 
radicalism. 

In  regard  to  the  second  progressive  element  mentioned, 
namely,  increase  in  race  virility,  higher  education  may  claim  to 
contribute  something  on  account  of  the  prominence  it  gives 
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athletics.  But  just  how  much  good  the  selection  and  probable 
overtraining  of  a  few  individuals  who  need  physical  culture 
least  is  going  to  do  the  race  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate. 
The  respect  engendered  for  physical  prowess  is  worth  some¬ 
thing,  and  the  shouting  of  the  otherwise  passive  spectators  at 
the  games  may  have  its  value  in  raising  the  average  of  physical 
vigor.  It  is  a  fair  criticism,  however,  to  say  that  the  method 
would  not  commend  itself  to  a  thoroly  self-conscious  race 
as  the  best  means  of  promoting  its  progress.  Few  colleges 
and  universities,  with  all  their  interest  in  the  subject,  are  really 
conscious  of  the  social  value  of  athletics.  The  end  and  aim  is 
not  racial  culture,  but  the  winning  of  the  championship.  As  to 
other  methods  of  strengthening  the  human  stock,  they  are  not 
so  much  as  heard  of.  It  is  too  early  to  talk  of  a  scientific  stirpi- 
culture,  but  higher  education  might  do  much  toward  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  sentiment  that  will  finally  bring  into  operation  the  law 
of  social  selection,  or  the  birth  of  the  fittest.  But  this  is  not  in 
its  consciousness.  So  far  then  as  contributing  to  the  virility  of 
the  race  is  concerned,  higher  education  falls  far  short  of  its 
opportunity. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  increments  of  knowledge 
provided  by  higher  education,  they  are  so  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant  that  it  may  seem  in  this  respect  to  be  completely  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  function.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  a  long  list  of 
academic  discoveries  which  have  proved  to  be  invaluable. 
There  are  two  criticisms,  however,  which  are  at  once  suggested 
by  an  ethnic  view  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  knowledge 
is  accumulated  without  regard  to  its  possible  social  utilization. 
Much  of  it  is,  therefore,  not  appreciably  dynamic.  All  knowl¬ 
edge  is  valuable,  but  all  is  not  equally  valuable.  Higher  educa¬ 
tion  seems  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  one  discovery  is 
as  good  as  another.  An  illustration  of  what  I  mean  may  be 
found  in  the  doctors’  theses  of  our  various  universities.  Many 
of  them  are  on  such  subjects  as  the  final  “  e  ”  in  Chaucer,  or 
the  dative  case  in  Sallust,  which,  however  important  from  a 
linguistic  standpoint,  are  not  of  present  and  pressing  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  race.  Some  of  them  represent  toilsome  pursuit  of 
insignificant  bits  of  knowledge  which,  when  found,  are  about 
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as  valuable  to  society  as  the  individual  acquirement  of  the 
power  to  balance  a  straw  on  one’s  nose.  In  the  second  place^ 
higher  education  over-emphasizes  the  importance  of  original 
investigation  in  comparison  with  intellectual  organization  and. 
distribution.  Its  rewards  are  for  the  investigator.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  a  scholar’s  reputation  is  worth  to  undertake  to 
popularize  his  knowledge.  And  yet  the  successful  distributor 
of  knowledge  performs  a  vastly  more  important  social  service 
than  the  average  original  investigator.  Many  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  professors  hold  their  positions,  not  because  they  are 
teachers,  but  because  they  have  hunted  down  some  more  or  less 
important  bit  of  knowledge.  This  is  why  some  of  the  worst 
possible  teaching  may  be  found  in  our  universities.  Some  of  us 
know  by  painful  experience  that  this  is  true.  These  two  de¬ 
fects  in  higher  education  an  ethnic  view  will  tend  to  remedy. 

The  last  in  the  list  of  progressive  elements  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  rightfully  to  be  expected  from  higher  education  were 
cultured  personalities  specially  adapted  to  the  task  of  elevating 
the  race  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  Here  again  much 
might  be  said  in  regard  to  what  has  been  done.  The  roll  of 
names  of  college  men  who  have  helped  the  world  forward  is  a 
long  one.  But  after  all,  this  contribution  has  been  largely  un¬ 
conscious  and  incidental.  These  personalities  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  primarily  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the  race.  Their 
social  utility  was  accidental.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  spon¬ 
taneous  variations.  The  spirit  of  higher  education  is  still  indi¬ 
vidualistic.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  young  men 
and  young  women  now  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
are  being  trained  not  primarily  for  social  service,  but  for  suc¬ 
cess,  and  if  statistics  show  that  the  majority  of  them  succeed, 
higher  education  is  content.  But  success  is  sometimes  the  very 
opposite  of  social  service.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  so  many 
college  men  succeed  may  be  a  severe  reflection  on  our  colleges. 
It  may  indicate  that  their  students  are  trained  merely  to  exploit 
their  fellow-men.  The  race  is  not  interested  primarily  in  any¬ 
one’s  success,  but  in  the  manner  of  his  success.  Does  he  pro¬ 
duce  healthful  commodities?  Does  he  increase  wealth  or 
illth?  Does  he  promote  life  or  death?  Does  he  make  the 
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world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  ?  These  are  the  questions 
in  which  the  race  is  interested'.  It  sanctions  the  exploitation 
of  nature,  but  it  condemns  the  exploitation  of  man. 

The  whole  criticism  of  higher  education  from  the  ethnic 
point  of  view  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  It  is 
loosely  organized  from  the  standpoint  of  social  economy.  It 
is  too  conservative  in  everything  but  religion.  It  grinds  out 
knowledge  with  almost  contemptuous  indifference  to  its  social 
timeliness  and  use.  More  time  is  given,  for  instance,  to  the 
study  of  entomology  than  to  the  study  of  anthropology,  to  the 
study  of  insects  than  to  the  study  of  men.  Domestic  science 
and  sociology  receive  less  consideration  than  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  turns  out  men  and  women  with  highly  trained  powers,  but 
often  without  the  spirit  to  use  these  powers  in  conscious  service 
•of  the  race.  It  is  significant  that  the  church  is  expected  to 
provide  this  spirit  by  conversion.  The  truly  educated  man 
requires  no  conversion.  In  evolutionary  terminology  the  vari¬ 
ations  emphasized  and  produced  by  higher  education  are 
socially  advantageous  only  when  they  happen  to  be  so.  There 
is,  therefore,  too  much  waste.  In  a  word,  higher  education 
acts  unconsciously  as  an  ethnic  force.  It  is  still  under  the  sway 
of  natural  evolution.  It  illustrates  the  economy  of  nature  and 
not  the  economy  of  mind. 

I.  W.  Howerth 

University  of  Chicago 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS" 

We  hear  much  to-day  of  the  “  passing  ”  of  the  private  school. 
It  is  foredoomed  to  failure  (such  is  the  argument)  in  an  at- 
I  tempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  public  schools,  advancing  as 
these  are  every  year  in  standards,  in  methods,  in  achievement, 
and  supported  by  constantly  increasing  appropriations  of  pub¬ 
lic  money,  and  public  sympathy  and  approval  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  warmer.  As  the  whole  system  of  public  education,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  is  becoming  knit  together, 
and  as  this  co-ordination  is  tightening  and  perfecting  itself 
every  year,  there  is  less  and  less  room  for  such  a  unit,  such  a 
separate  entity,  as  the  private  school.  For  these  and  many 
other  reasons  it  has  seen  its  day,  and  may  as  well,  with  the 
ferule  and  the  slate,  be  relegated  to  that  upper  shelf  where  the 
dust  accumulates  on  the  relics  of  a  past  educational  babyhood. 

Against  these  charges — and  we,  as  heads  of  private  schools, 
are  bound  to  show  cause  against  them — may  be  urged  the  very 
ready-made  and  obvious  fact  that  the  private  school  as  yet  finds 
no  difficulty  in  self-support;  that  a  very  large  number  of 
parents  still  prefer  to  keep  their  daughters’  environment  nar¬ 
rowed  to  a  small  group  from  some  special  social  class;  that  a 
considerable  number  prefer  to  pay,  and  to  pay  high,  for  the 
education  they  offer  their  children;  and  that  a  small  number 
still  turn  to  us  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  old  “  finishing  ” 
methods  and  ideals. 

But  claims  like  these,  however  satisfactory  they  may  prove 
j  in  fact  to  the  head  of  a  private  school  in  their  financial  results 
to  her  and  their  numerical  results  to  her  classes,  cannot  well 
content  either  her  mind  or  the  mind  of  any  other  serious  thinker 
on  education.  If  we  are  really  to  justify  our  existence  as 
heads  of  private  schools,  if  we  are  to  defend  our  choice  of  a 
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life-work  against  our  collegiate  friends,  who  charge  us  with 
preferring  to  serious  and  academic  work  the  base  profession  of 
^  money-making,  it  must  be  by  arguments  more  likely  to  appeal 

than  these  to  others  and  to  ourselves. 

And  my  very  first  plea  for  the  existence  of  the  private  school 
for  girls  to-day  shall  be  that  it  is  now  different  from  what  it 
used  to  be.  I  find  myself  in  entire  sympathy  with  those  who 
refuse  to  consider  seriously  such  materialistic  arguments  as 
these  that  I  have  given.  Speaking  from  the  educational  stand¬ 
point,  the  time  for  the  finishing  school  has  gone  by,  and  whether 
or  not  it  can  support  itself  thru  uneducated  sentiment  may 
be  left  a  matter  of  indifference. 

But  the  private  school  is  no  longer  the  finishing  school.  It 
is  now  forced  by  stress  of  popular  need  among  its  other  tasks 
to  fit  girls  to  enter  colleges,  either  the  same  or  with  as  high 
standards  as  the  colleges  for  men.  This  single  need  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  it  a  complete  change.  Instead  of  a  thing  apart,  deter¬ 
mining  its  own  methods  and  carrying  on  an  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  usually  isolated  existence,  it  has  been  forced  into 
line  with  the  college  and  become  organically  connected  with  it. 
Its  success,  indeed,  now  depends  on  the  completeness  of  this 
connection.  The  same  life  runs  thru  both,  and  the  school 
is  supplied  with  academic  ideals  and  standards  in  its  curriculum 
of  studies  and  in  its  corps  of  teachers.  The  new  ideals  will 
never  dislodge  or  replace  the  old  personal  ideals.  As  long  as 
the  power  of  personality  continues  the  prime  source  of  in¬ 
fluence  over  men,  so  long  will  these  remain  the  deepest  and  the 
highest.  But  they  do  support  and  supplement  them  in  num¬ 
berless  ways,  transforming  the  eight  weeks’  “  course  ”  in  men¬ 
tal  philosophy,  the  five  or  six  different  “  ologies,”  the  half- 
acquired  “  accomplishments,”  into  work  that,  however  element¬ 
ary,  must  be  honest,  and  humble,  and  scholarly.  A  few  sub¬ 
jects  are  studied  now,  and  these  thoroly,  with  a  sense  of  them 
always  as  foundations  which  must  be  fair  and  solid  for 
the  superstructure  which  is  to  be  built  upon  them.  And  the 
teachers  are  women  equipped  with  all  the  resources  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  that  the  university  can  offer,  to  lead  the 
students  in  their  work  and  help  them  in  their  life. 
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Thru  these  means  a  girl  comes  to  a  consciousness  of 
actual  power  she  has  gained,  and  a  sense  of  a  life  of  her  own 
she  is  living,  whether  she  actually  goes  later  to  college  or 
no.  Indeed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  claim  that  the  changes  in 
the  private  school  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  of  even  more  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college  than  to  the  sub¬ 
freshman  herself.  The  latter,  when  she  gets  into  the  college 
life,  will  gain  much  that  will  make  up  to  her  for  the  possible 
deficiencies  and  weaknesses  of  her  school;  the  former,  if  her 
school  fails  to  give  her  certain  things,  must  go  all  her  life  with¬ 
out  them.  These  particular  things  which  it  can  and  should 
give  her  I  shall  take  up  in  a  moment  more  in  detail. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  presented  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  private  school  is  that  it,  almost  alone,  can  do  pioneer 
work.  Before  a  reform  or  even  an  improvement  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  public-school  system — that  is  to  say,  before 
public  money  can*  be  voted  for  it — it  must  necessarily  have 
been  proved  by  actual  experience,  it  must  generally,  indeed, 
have  stood  the  test  of  years.  This  fact  is  in  itself  by  no  means 
to  be  deplored;  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  safeguard  of  the 
wise  expenditure  of  school  money;  but  it  does  throw  the  bur¬ 
den  or  the  privilege  (whichever  one  may  choose  to  call  it) 
upon  the  private  school.  The  head  of  such  a  school,  if  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  school’s  resources  or  an  improvement  in  its  methods 
seems  desirable,  may  instantly  make  such  an  addition  or  im¬ 
provement.  The  school  needs  it,  the  school  shall  have  it,  is 
the  unelaborate  system  of  reasoning — a  system  which  is  not 
without  its  advantages,  as  anyone  who  has  awaited  appropria¬ 
tions  from  boards  of  education  will  testify,  and  one  which 
should,  if  followed  wisely  and  not  abused,  keep  the  private 
school  in  general  equipment  and  methods  a  trifle  in  advance  of 
the  public  school.  The  latter  will  follow  if  the  experiment 
justifies  itself. 

One  more  claim  may  be  urged.  The  private  school  consists, 
as  a  rule,  of  students  who  do  not  look  forward  to  self-support; 
who  have,  therefore,  and  always  will  have,  more  or  less  time 
and  leisure  at  their  disposal.  They  are  free  to  study  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  than  would  be  profitable  to  the  average 
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public-school  student;  subjects,  too,  that  need  not  be  of  a  value 
immediately  practical.  More  time  can  be  given,  and  should  be 
given,  to  the  studies  making  purely  for  culture,  for  general 
breadth  of  view,  for  the  development  of  aesthetic  tastes  and 
powers.  Music,  drawing,  painting  and  composition,  and  the 
study  of  the  history  of  these,  all  may  well  claim  a  share  of  the 
student’s  time.  And  the  girl  who  shows  a  marked  talent  for 
any  one  of  them  will,  of  course,  be  free  to  develop  it,  as  she 
could  not  in  the  more  practical  average  school  course. 

The  classes  in  the  private  school,  too,  are  much  smaller,  vary¬ 
ing  perhaps  from  a  dozen  to  ten  or  even  less  under  one  teacher, 
as  compared  with  the  thirty  to  sixty  under  one  teacher,  which 
is  even  an  underestimate  in  numbers  for  some  of  the  public 
schools.  The  teacher  can  thus  watch  and  know  the  separate 
girls  under  her  to  a  degree  impossible  in  the  larger  class;  she 
can  help  to  strengthen  some  faculty  that  is  weak,  or  make  just 
allowance  for  a  delicate  physical  constitution,  or  aid  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  special  talent.  All  this,  of  course,  helps  to  the  full 
development  of  the  individual  girl,  the  “  final  cause,”  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  of  the  school.  If  the  private  school  accomplishes 
such  development,  it  has  no  need  of  further  pleading  for  its 
right  to  exist.  In  one  girl  for  whom  it  has  done  this  service 
it  presents  to  the  world  an  unanswerable  argument. 

How,  then,  is  the  school  to  accomplish  this  development  of  a 
girl?  What — to  go  back  to  our  subject  of  a  moment  past — 
what  are  the  particular  things  which  it  ought  to  do  for  her? 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  teach  its  students  how  to  study. 
This  in  its  broadest  sense  includes  all  the  intellectual  service  it 
can  do.  A  girl  should  learn,  and  she  may  learn  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously,  how  to  observe,  how  to  concentrate  her  attention,  and 
bring  all  her  powers  to  bear  on  the  one  thing  in  hand;  she 
should  realize  something  of  the  value  of  regularity;  she  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  work.  This  habit,  so  ineradicable  as  to  be 
almost  a  misery  when  it  cannot  be  conformed  to,  will  deliver  a 
woman  for  ever  afterward  from  the  tyranny  of  boredom,  the 
greatest  curse  that  threatens  the  well-to-do  woman  to-day,  and 
drives  her  back  so  often  on  the  pitiful  wish  that  she  had  been 
born  to  any  lot  other  than  her  own. 
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ciations,  such  a  school  should  give  its  pupils  friends  of  the  very 
best  kind — friends  among  the  other  pupils,  making  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  certain  standard  of  conduct  and  manners  in 
every  one  of  its  students ;  and  also  friends  among  the  teachers. 
And  this  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  a  state 
of  things  scarcely  sufficiently  realized  by  the  heads  of  schools 
to-day.  When  vve  come  to  compete  with  the  heads  of  colleges, 
we  as  heads  of  schools  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  very 
best  teachers.  The  salary  offered  by  the  college  is  often  lower, 
yet  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  highly  educated  and  cultivated  women 
whom  we  desire  will  take  the  college  in  preference  to  the  school 
position.  This  is  not  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  in  the  college 
they  teach  older  and  maturer  students,  or  that  the  title  of  pro¬ 
fessor  in  an  obscure  and  weak  college  appeals  to  them  more 
than  that  of  instructor  in  a  good  school.  It  is  due,  and  due 
primarily,  to  the  life  that  the  college  offers  as  compared  with 
the  school ;  to  the  fixed  hours  for  teaching,  and  free  time  apart 
from  these;  to  the  social  and  intellectual  prestige  among  their 
students  which  their  position  gives;  to  the  recognition  by  the 
college  authorities  of  independent  intellectual  work  as  a  not 
inconsiderable  part  of  their  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  school — I  speak  in  particular  of  the  boarding  school 
—  too  often  demands  from  the  teacher  of  mathematics  that  she 
shall  chaperone  at  the  theater  and  “  hold  study  hour  ”;  or  from 
the  head  of  the  department  of  music  that  she  shall  furnish  ac¬ 
companiments  to  the  calisthenic  work  in  the  gymnasium. 
Nothing  could  be  more  galling  to  the  professional  spirit  that  is 
the  strength  of  our  best  trained  teacher  in  any  department 
nowadays.  The  work  demanded  is  not  of  itself  menial,  or 
work  that  she  would  not  occasionally  or  of  her  own  initiative 
be  glad  to  do.  But  in  the  students’  eyes,  as  indeed  in  the 
teacher’s  own,  it  confuses  itself  with  the  work  that  is  her  espe¬ 
cial  pride;  renders  that  work  no  longer  a  service  to  a  single 
fixed  standard,  but  a  heterogeneous  melee  of  little  duties;  in  a 
word,  it  makes  both  her  work  and  her  life  intolerable.  This 
feeling  is  strong  in  almost  all  our  college  graduates  and  profes¬ 
sional  women  of  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  claims  to  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Mr.  Gilman  of  Cambridge  to  have  been  among  the 
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first  to  realize  it,  and  to  provide  for  securing  the  best  teachers 
by  appointing,  quite  independent  of  them,  the  “  heads  of  resi¬ 
dence  ”  and  “  mistresses.”  Until  the  heads  of  schools  all 
realize  it,  they  will  continue  to  lose  to  any  small  college  their 
best  teachers.  Until  they  realize  it,  therefore,  they  cannot  offer 
to  their  students,  thru  their  teachers,  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching  or  of  intellectual  friendship.  When  they  do  realize 
it,  and  act  in  deference  to  it,  by  giving  their  teachers  not  only 
an  independent  salary,  but  an  independent  life,  they  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  even  from  the  colleges  women  who  are 
qualified  by  the  highest  endowments  and  training  to  make  the 
school  all  that  it  should  be. 

Secondly,  in  offering  its  students  a  life  to  live,  the  school 
should  see  to  it  that  this  life  is  full  of  active  interests,  spon¬ 
taneous,  independent.  The  very  weakest  point  in  the  old 
finishing  school  was  that  it  failed  to  take  account  in  its  students 
(as  well  as  in  its  teachers)  of  the  necessity  for  independent  life. 
The  daily  physical  exercise  allowed  was  walking  in  line,  two 
by  two;  the  system  of  government  was  one  of  repression,  of 
close  espionage;  the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  at  best 
that  of  armed  neutrality.  Now  the  school,  thru  basketball  and 
tennis  and  golf,  thru  out-of-door  excursions  for  collecting  and 
the  like,  keeps  the  students  playing  and  working  in  the  open  air; 
it  encourages  every  kind  of  activity  among  them,  their  athletic 
society,  their  glee  club,  their  dramatic  organization ;  it  provides 
for  the  independence  of  life  possible  even  for  a  child — neces¬ 
sary,  indeed,  to  her  full  and  normal  development;  guards  her, 
to  be  sure,  by  watching  her  health,  maintaining  reasonable 
regularity  of  hours,  and  so  forth;  but  believes  that  from  the 
beginning  a  girl’s  power  of  judgment  may  be  developed  instead 
•of  stunted;  that  so  she  comes  most  naturally  into  the  uncon¬ 
scious  self-control  that  is  her  best  safeguard  all  her  days;  and 
that  by  living  her  own  life  as  a  part  of  the  greater  life  of  the 
whole  school,  a  part  by  which  she  becomes  herself  responsible 
for  the  good  of  all,  she  can  learn  the  very  greatest  of  the  lessons 
that  her  school  life  can  teach  her,  the  lesson  how  to  live  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  world  of  men  and  women  about  her.  A  healthy 
college  life  teaches  it  in  a  pre-eminent  degree;  the  union  be- 
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tween  the  college  and  the  private  school  of  which  I  have  spoken 
has  brought  about  no  more  important  result  than  this,  that  it 
has  set  a  similar  standard  of  life  for  the  two.  Public  and 
private  schools  can  now  teach  the  lesson  alike;  even  better  than 
they  the  private  boarding  school  can  teach  it — and  certainly 
from  those  who  have  in  such  a  school  learned  the  lesson  we 
shall  hear  no  talk  of  the  school’s  “  passing.” 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders 

The  Balliol  School, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  BOYS 


At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  let  me  file  a  caveat  against 
severe  or  captious  criticism.  This  is  not  a  history  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  boys’  school  in  America,  nor  an  attempt  to  analyze 
and  compare  the  merits  of  different  schools  in  this  country. 
The  brevity  of  the  paper  precludes  the  first;  and  a  decent  re¬ 
gard  for  professional  equity  would  prevent  any  honorable 
teacher  from  being  guilty  of  the  latter  offense.  The  noble  his¬ 
tory  of  many  a  private  school  in  this  country  justifies  an 
elaborate  historical  monograph;  but  I  cannot  even  mention  a 
single  school  without  doing  violence  to  the  merits  of  a  hundred 
others  that  are  doing  equally  good  work.  There  are  first-rate 
schools,  schools  that  are  tolerably  good,  schools  of  nondescript 
quality,  and  schools  that  are  frightfully  bad;  but  all  that  can  be 
done  in  a  brief  paper  is  to  classify  in  a  most  general  way. 

There  has  always  been  an  interest  in  education  wherever 
there  have  been  intelligent  parents;  and  in  no  country  has  this 
interest  been  saner  or  more  widespread  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  more  democratic  sections  of  our  country 
schools  and  colleges  have  rested  quite  largely  upon  the  support 
of  the  commonwealth ;  but  in  the  regions  where  the  leaders  of 
the  community  have  deemed  themselves  a  self-perpetuating  aris¬ 
tocracy  it  has  been  quite  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  there 
should  be  no  connecting  link  between  the  grammar  school  and 
the  college  excepting  the  private  school.  Even  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  where  Puritan  influences  were  dominant,  and  where  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  was  made 
as  soon  as  the  first  settlers  believed  that  they  had  found  perma¬ 
nent  homes,  the  schools  and  the  colleges  were  for  the  training 
of  the  clergy  or  lawyers;  and  in  spite  of  the  really  democratic 
character  of  these  schools  and  colleges,  their  curriculum  was 
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pretty  narrow.  Theorizing  upon  the  rights  of  man  had  not 
yet  shown  that  a  course  of  training  should  be  devised  that 
should  make  leaders  of  public  sentiment  who  might  not  be 
preachers  or  lawyers.  At  all  events,  the  academy  was  still  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  a  feeder  for  the  college,  and  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  was  quite  as  conservative  as  that  of  the  college. 

But  great  changes  have  come  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
■especially  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Various  causes 
have  contributed  to  this  result :  notably  the  beneficent  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  physical  science,  the  quickened  sense  of 
patriotism  that  has  come  since  the  civil  war,  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  of  German  thought  and  educational  methods. 
Educational  influences  have  almost  always  worked  from  the 
university  down  to  the  school.  It  is  therefore  quite  in  the  order 
of  historical  development  that  the  colleges  should  first  feel  the 
new  influences  and  show  the  fruits  of  the  new  spirit.  The 
new  ideals  in  university  and  college  education  found  broader 
expression  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  century;  the  great  dis¬ 
cussion  over  questions  connected  with  the  work  of  secondary 
schools  has  come  within  the  last  twenty-five — rather  within  the 
last  fifteen — years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  important 
movement  in  the  history  of  American  education  is  that  which 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools  so  largely 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  road  is  thus  opened 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  so  that  Jefferson’s 
dream  of  a  complete  system  of  public  education  is  fully  realized, 
and  no  ambitious  boy  or  girl  need  lack  the  opportunity  for  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  training.  Such  a  conservation  of  possible 
energy  for  the  service  of  the  State  is  incalculably  valuable. 

In  view  of  this  extraordinary  and  beneficent  development  of 
the  high  school,  the  question  must  be  asked:  Is  there  any  longer 
a  place  for  the  private  secondary  school  ?  The  answer  is  not 
difficult.  If  the  American  city  were  governed  by  its  best  citi¬ 
zens;  if  school  boards  were  composed  wholly  of  the  wisest,  most 
discreet,  most  honorable  and  unselfish  men  and  women;  if  every 
■school-teacher  were  a  voter,  so  that  even  with  selfish  politicians 
in  control  of  the  public  funds  it  might  be  profitable  to  build 
schools  rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  a  city’s  growth  in 
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population ;  if  parents  were  all  so  democratic  and  so  devoted  to 
the  development  of  public  institutions  that  they  would  con¬ 
tribute  their  children  as  well  as  their  influence  and  wealth  for 
the  growth  of  the  public  high  school;  if,  in  short,  our  cities 
were  quite  Utopian,  there  would  still  be  a  place  and  a  function 
for  the  private  school,  whether  for  boys  or  for  girls,  whether 
planted  in  the  city  or  in  the  country.  There  are  some  small 
cities  in  this  country  where  the  public  high  schools  are  so  ad¬ 
mirable  that  a  private  school  must  gain  its  boys  from  but  two 
classes:  those  whom  the  high  school  will  not  keep,  and  those 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  their  classmates  in  the  high  school. 
Such  a  private  school  must  become  either  a  reformatory  or  a 
school  for  the  feeble-minded.  There  is  ample  need  for  schools 
for  both  these  classes;  but  in  each  instance  their  raison  d’etre 
and  their  methods  should  be  frankly  published. 

But  in  most  American  cities  we  are  approaching  the  social 
condition  of  older  English  cities;  and  we  should  profit  by  the 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  English  schoolmen.  The  great, 
historic  schools  of  England,  strangely  miscalled  “  public 
schools,”  have  saved  the  sons  of  wealthy  Englishmen  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  their  home  life;  and  in  this  country 
we  face  conditions  that  make  it  necessary  for  many  a  boy  to 
leave  his  home  if  he  is  to  grow  up  into  sturdy,  clean,  effective 
manhood.  There  is  ample  need  of  increasing  the  limited 
number  of  really  first-rate  schools  for  boys,  endowed  or  pro¬ 
prietary,  that  are  now  accessible  to  parents  who  would  find  a 
safe  home  for  their  sons  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
eighteen.  If  a  boy  is  naturally  bright,  but  is  not  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  while  the  conditions  of  the  home 
make  it  impossible  to  supervise  wisely  the  out-of-school  hours 
of  his  life;  if  the  habits  of  a  spendthrift  are  forming  and  dan¬ 
gerous  associations  threaten;  if  the  taxing  strain  of  city  life  is 
draining  a  boy’s  vital  or  nervous  energy  in  the  years  when  he 
should  be  laying  up  a  store  of  physical  strength;  if  careless, 
slovenly  habits  are  becoming  ingrained,  and  parents  are  help¬ 
less  and  hopeless  in  their  efforts  to  effect  a  permanent  cure, 
then  parents  should  discover  a  safe  school  home  for  the  son, 
where  he  may  find  wise  professional  guidance,  wholesome  sur- 
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roundings,  and  a  stimulating  school  atmosphere.  The  choice 
of  such  a  school  is  the  most  critical  event  in  that  boy’s  life. 

But  private  schools  are  necessary  also  in  all  our  larger  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  Machine  politicians  too  often  regard  the  public- 
school  system  as  part  of  their  assets.  Honest  but  ignorant 
trustees  have  often  thought  the  public  high  school  a  fit  place  in 
which  to  exploit  some  pet  schemes  and  have  thus  upset  a  wise, 
strong  system.  Parents  who  have  guided  the  mental  and 
moral  growth  of  their  sons  with  jealous  care,  who  have  tried  to 
shield  them  from  dangerous  or  uncertain  associations,  may  well 
hesitate  before  they  expose  them  to  all  the  possible  contamina¬ 
tions  that  may  be  found  in  a  large  school  that  is  free  to  all. 
Even  the  man  who  is  most  democratic  and  public-spirited,  who 
would  risk  his  own  life  for  the  public  welfare,  will  hesitate  be¬ 
fore  he  offers  his  son  as  a  possible  sacrifice.  Not  all  public 
high  schools  are  dangerous;  some  high  schools  are  as  clean, 
and  as  inspiriting,  and  as  wisely  administered  as  the  best  pri¬ 
vate  school.  But  it  is  true  that  there  is  not  a  large  American 
city  to-day  in  which  there  is  not  abundant  reason  for  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  private  schools  for  boys.  The  boy 
who  can  safely  live  at  home  during  the  years  of  his  school  life 
and  can  find  a  first-rate  training-school  in  his  home  city,  should 
never  be  sent  to  a  boarding  school. 

The  private  school  that  can  group  and  guide  a  body  of  choice, 
gently  bred,  ambitious  boys  thru  the  years  in  which  they  are 
preparing  for  college,  or  for  business  life,  has  an  opportunity 
for  influencing  history  that  comes  to  no  other  institution  ort 
earth.  If  such  a  school  is  well  administered,  the  larger  it  is, 
the  better  for  the  boy.  Proper  method  of  administration  will 
guard  against  all  danger  of  ignoring  the  boy’s  individuality. 
Small  classes,  special  supervision  of  groups  of  boys  by  trained 
teachers,  frequent  reports  and  conferences,  and  active  co¬ 
operation  with  the  home  will  easily  guard  against  any  losing  of 
the  boy  in  the  mass;  and  the  large  school  offers  inspiration  and 
growth  in  manhood  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  small  school, 
unless  it  is  managed  by  one  of  those  geniuses  that  are  found 
once  in  a  century.  Merely  intellectual  training  for  some 
special  end  can  be  given  in  a  small  school  quite  as  well  as  in  a 
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large  one;  the  professional  coach  has  been  vastly  more  success¬ 
ful  in  preparing  candidates  for  the  British  civil  service  exami¬ 
nations  than  the  great  public  schools  have  been.  But  the  quiet 
revolution  in  the  life  of  American  secondary  schools  within 
the  last  half-century  has  included  many  other  elements  in  a 
boy’s  development  besides  the  sharpening  of  his  wits  or  his 
preparation  for  a  college  examination.  Let  me  mention  briefly 
some  of  the  changes  that  have  come  in  secondary  school  life 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  work  of  “  keeping  ”  a  private  school  for  boys  has  be¬ 
come  more  of  a  profession,  less  of  a  business.  There  are  still 
altogether  too  many  schools  maintained  solely  for  the  profit  of 
the  proprietors;  but  most  of  the  purely  proprietary  schools  are 
now  administered  with  a  genuine  desire  to  serve  other  besides 
merely  mercenary  ends,  and  the  number  of  richly  endowed 
schools  has  increased  notably.  The  work  of  the  teacher  in  such 
a  school  now  calls  for  men  who  have  professional  qualifications, 
and  who  intend  to  teach  thruout  their  lives.  Schools  of 
high  grade  can  no  longer  afford  to  stock  their  corps  with  fresh 
college  graduates,  who  wish  to  teach  for  two  or  three  years 
before  they  continue  their  studies  for  some  other  profession; 
and,  furthermore,  no  reputable  school  can  afford  to  place  boys 
in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who  have  not  carried  their  own 
studies  beyond  a  secondary  school. 

Most  of  the  really  strong  schools  demand  in  the  heads  of 
their  departments  men  whose  studies  and  experience  have  al¬ 
ready  made  them  professional  experts.  No  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  school  is  more  noteworthy  or  more  fruitful 
of  good  than  this  departmental  organization,  which  has  given 
trained  directive  energy  to  the  work  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  school  machine.  The  school  must  still  reflect  the  character 
of  its  head;  must  still  be  in  brain  and  heart  largely  what  he  is; 
but  a  well-organized  department  guarantees  effective  adminis¬ 
tration,  affords  the  head  of  the  department  an  opportunity  to 
reveal  his  executive  capacity,  and  safeguards  the  pupil  from  in¬ 
jury  at  the  hands  of  incompetent  instructors. 

Comparatively  few  private  schools  restrict  their  work  to  pre¬ 
paring  boys  for  college.  The  wisest  students  of  educational 
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science  agree  that  the  same  course  of  study  that  prepares  most 
effectively  for  college  will  give  the  largest  educational  results, 
to  the  young  man  whose  academic  training  ends  with  the  close 
of  his  school  work.  But  the  varying  demands  of  American 
colleges  and  scientific  schools  compel  the  outlining  of  different 
courses  of  study.  Yet  it  is  clearly  seen  that  even  in  schools 
that  profess  to  do  nothing  but  fit  for  college  the  curriculum  is- 
broader  than  college  requirements  would  make  it.  The  school¬ 
boy  is  now  thought  of  as  an  embryonic  citizen  of  the  republic, 
as  a  member  of  the  school  community,  whose  school  life  should 
fit  him  for  the  larger  life  of  the  civic  community.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  much  of  the  educational  ferment  of  these  later 
years;  of  the  wholesome  interest  in  the  study  of  history,  espe¬ 
cially  of  American  history;  of  the  struggle  to  find  a  place  for 
economics,  more  modern  languages,  and  physical  science  in  the 
curriculum ;  of  the  heroic  and  fruitful  attempt  to  teach  English 
in  such  a  way  that  the  graduate  of  a  good  school  may  love  our 
classic  literature  and  may  write  and  speak  clearly  and  effect¬ 
ively;  of  the  deliberate  and  systematic  employment  of  outdoor 
athletic  sports  as  a  means  to  evoke  and  train  such  elements  of 
manhood  as  cannot  be  touched  by  the  quiet  work  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

Yet  this  extraordinary  interest  in  the  boy’s  larger  growth 
has  not  come  at  a  sacrifice  of  an  interest  in  pure  scholarship. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  before  when  the  philosophy  and 
the  practice  of  teaching  have  been  so  widely  and  so  carefully 
discussed.  A  whole  library  of  pedagogic  literature  dealing 
with  secondary-school  problems  has  been  written  within  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Educational  associations,  schoolmasters’ 
clubs,  teachers’  magazines,  special  committees  for  discussing 
educational  doctrine  and  outlining  courses  of  study,  frequent 
conferences  between  college  professors  and  school-teachers,  in¬ 
creasing  comity  between  school  and  college,  and  a  clearer  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  two  institutions  are  engaged  in  the 
same  work — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  evidences  that  in  the 
effort  to  help  make  a  civic  leader  the  school  is  not  forgetting' 
that  its  first  function  after  all  is  to  train  a  boy’s  mind. 

From  this  public  service  for  the  country’s  schools  it  is  unfor- 
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tunately  true  that  many  heads  of  private  schools  have  held 
aloof;  or  they  have  taken  part  in  public  discussion  only  when 
selfish  ends  might  be  served  by  the  prominence  thus  gained. 
But  most  of  those  who  teach  in  private  schools  to-day  are  less 
exclusive  in  sentiment  and  practice  than  those  of  the  same  class 
were  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  a  growing  sense  of  profes¬ 
sional  union  between  private  and  public  schoolmen,  which  is 
both  the  evidence  and  the  result  of  the  professional  nature  of 
the  work  that  each  is  doing. 

In  methods  and  equipment  the  work  of  a  city  private  school 
need  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  a  public  school.  It  is 
generally  true,  how'ever,  that  in  the  private  school  there  is  a 
closer  relation  with  the  home.  Too  often  the  income  of  the 
school  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  wealthy  and  influential 
patronage  that  the  quality  of  the  classroom  work  suffers  and 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  school  is  imperiled  by  the  continued 
presence  of  unworthy  boys.  But  such  mismanagement  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  a  loss  of  patronage  and  prestige.  It  can  be 
safely  said  that  no  private  school  in  any  city  where  good  high 
schools  exist  can  hope  for  continued  life  unless  it  offers  as  many 
advantages  as  can  be  found  in  the  high  school,  and  resolutely 
stands  for  honesty,  morality,  and  sound  scholarship. 

The  so-called  “  business  college  ”  has  had  a  most  unique  his¬ 
tory  and  has  undoubtedly  done  a  good  work.  It  will  probably 
continue  to  furnish  a  cheap,  brief  training  for  boys  who  wish 
to  enter  business  life  with  the  equipment  needed  by  a  clerk  or 
bookkeeper.  Such  schools  are  almost  always  coeducational; 
and  their  purpose  and  methods  of  work  ally  them  more  closely 
to  the  history  of  American  mercantile  life  than  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  education.  The  development  of  commercial 
high  schools  points  quite  clearly  to  the  need  of  a  private 
school  for  boys  that  shall  prepare  for  such  a  scheme  of  study 
as  that  of  the  Wharton  School  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Perhaps  the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  any  private 
school  is  that  its  history  and  its  spirit  are  more  completely  the 
reflection  of  the  head  of  the  school  than  ever  can  be  true  in  a 
public  school.  We  shall  not  be  likely  to  see  in  this  country 
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among  schools  resting  upon  endowments  such  an  autocracy  as 
an  English  public  school.  American  trustees  are  not  likely  to 
^rant  such  unlimited  powers  to  an  American  principal  or  head¬ 
master.  But  the  successful  head  of  a  private  school  is  likely  to 
be  more  of  a  teacher  and  less  of  a  politician  than  the  head  of  a 
public  school,  and  the  chief  effort  of  his  life  will  be  given  to  his 
professional  work  and  not  spent  in  placating  politicians.  The 
head  of  a  school  who  wastes  his  energy  in  trying  to  manage 
trustees  soon  ceases  to  be  an  effective  schoolmaster. 

Great  changes  in  the  management  of  boys’  boarding  schools 
have  been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  These  changes 
have  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  a  modified  adoption  of  the 
methods  of  the  English  public  schools,  and  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  either  by  splendid  endowments  or  by  the  wisdom  of  school 
proprietors  who  have  systematically  invested  the  earnings  of 
their  schools  in  elaborate  extensions  of  their  plants.  The  un¬ 
speakable  barbarities  of  the  old  dormitory,  a  very  nursery  of 
immorality,  have  been  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  house 
system.  Most  good  schools  now  place  a  limited  number  of 
boys  in  a  house  where  they  are  under  the  immediate  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  house-master,  who  is  sometimes  aided  by  a  younger 
assistant  master.  Boys  thus  housed  are  often  more  happily 
placed  than  they  ever  could  be  in  their  own  homes.  With  their 
life  supervised  by  a  man  of  good  judgment,  boys  who  are  rea¬ 
sonably  responsive  may  live  an  almost  ideal  school  life;  but  the 
master  who  is  in  charge  of  such  a  house  and  does  his  full  duty 
to  his  boys  will  find  life  growing  almost  intolerable  after  a  few 
years,  unless  the  trustees  of  the  school  recognize  the  sacrifice 
that  he  makes  and  reward  it  properly.  No  teacher  on  earth 
needs  the  relief  and  the  relaxation  of  a  sabbatical  year  more 
than  such  a  house-master. 

Boys  who  are  placed  in  separate  houses  recite  in  a  common 
school  building  and  share  the  common  athletic  life  on  the  school 
campus.  A  wholesome  rivalry  between  different  houses  may 
easily  be  utilized  for  good  ends.  The  complex  life  of  such  a 
school,  with  associations  that  bind  the  boy  to  house,  class, 
athletic  team,  literary  society,  and  the  school  in  its  largest 
sense,  affords  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  best  civic  virtues  as  well  as  for  the  happiest  of 
school  lives. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  older  boys  in  such  a 
school  should  remain  in  their  separate  houses  till  the  close  of 
their  school  course,  as  is  done  in  English  schools,  enjoying 
monitorial  advantages  over  the  younger  boys,  and  thus  being 
trained  for  larger  leadership  in  college  by  lending  their  sym¬ 
pathetic  aid  to  the  house-master  in  his  delicate  work,  or  whether 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  house  where  as  seniors  they 
may  enjoy  complete  or  modified  self-government.  There  are 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  each  system.  It  is  certain 
that  no  boy  who  enters  such  a  school  simply  for  his  senior  year 
can  really  sympathize  with  its  aims  or  gain  its  best  training. 
Seniors  thus  segregated  and  granted  special  privileges  will  al¬ 
most  inevitably  think  more  of  their  privileges  than  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  greatest  wisdom  must  be  shown  in  the 
architectural  arrangements  of  the  senior  house,  else  the  whole 
house  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  unscholarly  and  lawless  bully 
or  the  careless,  good-natured  youth  who  loves  to  spend  his 
study  hours  in  aimless  visiting.  In  the  last  analysis  the  suc¬ 
cessful  management  of  such  an  establishment  rests  with  the 
head  of  the  school.  If  he  is  a  man  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
American  ideals  of  good  citizenship,  if  he  sees  that  democratic 
institutions  call  for  leaders  who  are  more  anxious  to  give  than 
to  receive,  he  may  inoculate  the  senior  class  with  a  passion  for 
assuming  responsibility  and  aiding  in  good  government.  If"* 
he  is  sincere,  honest,  unselfish,  and  impartial,  he  will  help  the 
officers  of  the  senior  class  to  reveal  the  same  qualities  in  their 
class  government.  If  he  believes  that  the  chief  functions  of  the 
school  are  to  foster  scholarship  and  develop  sound  character, 
he  must  expel  the  immoral  boy  both  from  the  class  and  from 
the  school,  and  he  must  make  it  clear  that  scholarly  habits  are 
a  condition  for  retaining  senior  privileges.  The  entrance  to 
such  an  establishment  must  be  jealously  guarded,  and  unceas- 
ing  vigilance  must  be  maintained  to  keep  its  membership  clean. 
No  man  should  assume  the  management  of  such  a  house  unless 
he  can  see  that  boys  in  a  preparatory  school  are  not  ready  for 
full  self-government,  and  unless  he  is  able  and  anxious  to  de- 
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vote  a  large  amount  of  time,  strength,  and  tested  leadership  to 
the  delicate  work  of  training  his  senior  class  so  that  they  may 
become  leaders  of  the  school,  may  be  prepared  for  college  life  in 
both  scholarship  and  character,  and  may  be  in  sympathy  with 
American  institutions.  Otherwise  such  an  establishment  may 
easily  become  a  nursery  of  unscholarly  and  immoral  aristocrats. 

The  subject  of  the  moral  life  of  a  boys’  school  furnishes 
material  for  a  volume  rather  than  a  paragraph.  Every  founder 
of  a  boys’  school,  every  trustee  of  such  an  institution,  every 
headmaster  and  teacher,  must  recognize  that  the  supreme  end 
of  a  school  is  training  in  sound  character.  Keen,  genuine 
scholarship  must  be  fostered,  but  mental  training  is  valua¬ 
ble  chiefly  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  clear  vision  of  the  truth 
and  of  seeing  that  dishonesty,  immorality,  and  selfishness  are 
essentially  unmanly  and  foolish.  The  best  boys’  schools  to-day 
are  training-schools  for  honest  manhood.  Methods  diflfer;  but 
no  more  earnest  men  and  women  can  be  found  than  in  the 
schools  where  principals  and  teachers  are  planning  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  boys  intrusted  to  their  care. 

In  the  boys’  boarding  school  the  wife  of  the  headmaster  or 
of  the  house-master  often  exercises  a  refining  influence  that  is 
greatly  needed  to  temper  the  monastic  surroundings;  indeed, 
the  growth  of  some  schools  would  have  been  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  active  help  of  women. 

But,  if  methods  differ,  an  infallible  sign  of  a  good  school  is 
that  it  quietly  but  systematically  essays  to  teach  the  lessons  of 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  obedience  to  human  and  divine  law, 
clean  living,  and  unselfish  patriotism.  In  some  schools  re¬ 
ligious  training  of  a  sectarian  nature  is  deemed  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  sound  morality;  but  most  schoolmasters  prefer  to 
teach  the  common  doctrines  of  sound  morality  on  which  all 
good  men  can  unite.  No  good  school  can  ignore  these;  and  nO' 
good  school  ever  has  ignored  them. 

Much  more  is  made  to-day  of  school  loyalty  than  ever  before. 
The  American  boy  has  often  forgotten  his  old  school  in  his; 
fealty  to  college;  thus  differing  markedly  from  the  English¬ 
man,  whose  effervescent  loyalty  goes  out  rather  to  his  prepara¬ 
tory  school  than  to  his  college.  A  new  sense  of  affectionate 
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devotion  to  school  has  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years. 
This  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  private  school;  many  a 
good  high  school  is  cherished  by  loyal  graduates  as  a  real  alma 
mater.  Probably  the  most  potent  cause  of  this  is  the  more 
friendly  feeling  that  has  grown  up  between  teacher  and  pupil. 
The  boy  no  longer  looks  upon  his  teacher  as  a  scheming  enemy 
or  an  unsympathetic  taskmaster  whom  it  is  his  chief  duty  to 
outwit  if  he  is  wise.  Such  a  hideous  society  as  that  presented 
in  “  Stalkey  and  Company  ”  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
reproduce  in  any  reputable  American  school.  The  boy  is 
placed  largely  upon  his  honor,  is  made  to  feel  that  the  good 
name  and  the  best  welfare  of  the  school  are  as  much  matters  of 
concern  to  him  as  the  interests  of  his  own  family;  and  most 
boys  respond  quickly  to  such  treatment.  Interscholastic  con¬ 
tests  in  athletics  and  literary  work  beget  and  intensify  this  same 
esprit  de  corps.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  college-bred  Ameri¬ 
can’s  intensest  loyalty  can  ever  be  transferred  from  college  to 
school.  No  school  can  hope  to  retain  it  that  does  not  rest  upon 
a  substantial  foundation,  which  will  guarantee  a  long  life  thru 
several  generations.  The  interesting  movement  that  promises 
to  make  many  of  our  smaller  colleges  become  training-schools 
for  well-endowed  universities  may  influence  the  growth  of  this 
school  loyalty. 

The  growth  of  the  American  military  school  offers  a  theme 
for  an  interesting  volume  of  educational  history.  The  splendid 
fruitage  of  our  national  academy  has  seemed  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  rigorous  training  in  military  tactics  and  severe 
bodily  discipline  may  develop  ingrained  habits  of  order,  preci¬ 
sion,  and  instant  obedience  to  law,  which  are  all  essential  parts 
of  a  good  education.  But  it  has  been  forgotten  too  often  that 
the  education  of  our  national  academy  is  a  privilege  that  is 
sought  eagerly  because  of  the  rewards  that  follow  graduation, 
that  the  unworthy  or  incompetent  are  somewhat  ruthlessly 
dropped  from  the  academic  roster,  and  that  the  severities  of 
the  life  are  willingly  borne  because  of  the  prizes  that  are  offered. 
The  ordinary  military  academy  has  had  to  accept  a  body  of  un¬ 
willing  boys.  Too  often  these  boys  have  been  sent  by  parents 
who  have  grown  desperate  of  their  character,  scholarship,  and 
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conduct.  Thus  the  military  school  has  too  often  become  a  mere 
reformatory  of  bad  boys,  a  last  resort  of  desperate  parents. 
Out  of  these  shiftless,  indififerent,  unscholarly,  lawless,  or  im¬ 
moral  fellows  the  military  school  has  sometimes  made  ambitious 
and  sturdy  men.  But  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reformation  of 
an  unworthy  youth  is  too  often  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  many 
good  boys  who  may  have  been  sent  to  the  same  school.  A 
military  school  that  rests  upon  so  solid  a  foundation  that  it  can 
cull  its  membership,  that  is  governed  so  wisely  and  carefully 
that  no  positively  bad  boy  will  be  retained  upon  its  roll,  that 
does  not  belittle  scholarship  by  making  the  purely  military 
training  too  prominent,  can  produce  splendid  educational  re¬ 
sults.  But  on  account  of  their  membership  many  military 
schools  are  veritable  pest-houses. 

The  new  development  of  the  secondary  school  has  created  a 
demand  for  better  trained  teachers ;  and  larger  salaries  are  now 
paid  for  teachers  of  experience,  training,  tact,  and  inspiring 
power  than  are  paid  to  professors  in  most  small  colleges.  The 
equipment  of  a  good  school  calls  for  a  great  and  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  outlay  of  money.  No  private  school  without  a  good 
endowment  or  a  large  patronage  can  hope  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  the  quality  of  its  work  with  the  well-equipped  high 
schools.  But  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  education  of  American 
boys  that  wealthy  men  and  women  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
establishment  of  an  amply  endowed  school  for  boys  is  a  most 
worthy  object  of  wise  philanthropy.  Phillips,  Peabody,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  John  C.  Green,  Hotchkiss,  Lewis,  and  Bradley  are  only 
a  few  of  the  names  that  have  become  historic  by  association 
with  schools  for  educating  boys.  No  better  way  can  be  found 
for  serving  the  State  and  for  gaining  immortality  than  by 
establishing  a  great  school  upon  an  abiding  foundation. 

Lawrence  Cameron  Hull 


The  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEWER  IDEAS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


The  establishment  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  col¬ 
leges  was  a  revolt  from  the  older  education.  That  education 
set  its  face  toward  the  past  and  occupied  itself  With  books,  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  newer  education  to  set  the  pupil  into 
relation  with  his  environment  and  to  teach  him  things  as  well 
as  concepts.  Since  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 
were  the  first  fruit  of  this  century-long  agitation,  these  insti¬ 
tutions  often  feel  that  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  an 
education  which  appeals  to  the  daily  life;  but  the  fact  is  that 
all  institutions  now  set  the  pupil  into  harmony  with  living 
problems.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  may  not  place  too  great  and  exclusive  stress 
on  present-day  problems  and  thereby  fail  to  give  the  student 
perspective.  The  daily  living  is  the  fruition  of  all  that  has 
gone  before :  we  learn  by  men’s  experience  rather  than  by  their 
prophecy. 

The  early  agricultural  colleges  were  separate  institutions, 
not  connected  with  universities.  It  was  thought  that  the  so- 
called  classical  institution  and  the  agricultural  college  were  in¬ 
compatible.  They  were  inconsistent  in  aim.  But  the  underly¬ 
ing  motive  of  this  separation,  even  if  not  recognized  by  the 
early  contestants,  was  the  feeling  of  protest  against  a  system. 
To  have  joined  the  agricultural  college  with  the  university 
would  have  yielded  the  very  point  of  the  controversy.  But 
J  the  immediately  practical  problem  was  the  fear  that  agricultural 
students  would  be  “  looked  down  upon  ”  if  they  were  compelled 
to  associate  with  other  students.  This  fear  was  not  without 
foundation,  particularly  in  the  early  days.  But  the  cause  of  this 
discrimination  is  not  the  subject  which  the  student  pursues,  but 
the  fact  that  the  agricultural  student  is  often  not  on  the  same 
academic  plane  as  the  other.  When  students  of  high-school 
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grade  associate  with  those  of  collegiate  or  university  grade,  the 
former  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  ridicule  whether  they  study 
agriculture,  law,  medicine,  or  theology.  Equivalent  entrance 
requirements,  thoro  instruction,  broadly  equipped  teachers 
bring  the  agricultural  student  into  parity  with  his  associates. 
This  has  been  shown,  beyond  all  peradventure,  in  the  recent 
history  of  agricultural  teaching. 

The  practical  result  of  this  disparity  has  been  to  cause  the 
agricultural  colleges  constantly  to  advance  their  entrance  re¬ 
quirements.  They  have  thereby  tended  to  grow  away  from 
the  “  plain  people,”  and  they  have  in  some  measure  made  them¬ 
selves  incapable  of  serving  the  very  ends  for  which  they  were 
established.  In  the  early  days  of  the  agricultural  colleges  the 
field  for  work  of  a  distinctly  collegiate  or  university  grade 
was  not  foreseen.  It  was  expected  that  the  agricultural  college 
should  stand  in  intimate  relation  with  the  plain  farmer.  For 
the  most  part  the  agricultural  college  has  left  what  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  its  constituency.  This  is  the  fundamental  reason 
for  their  relatively  small  attendance. 

There  is  room  for  a  very  few  agricultural  institutions  of  the 
very  highest  or  university  grade.  These  institutions  are  al¬ 
ready  in  existence.  They  train  investigators  and  teachers  as 
well  as  farmers.  They  give  a  liberal  education  thru  using 
largely  agricultural  subjects.  Their  purpose  is  less  to  make 
farmers  than  to  educate  men.  Such  an  institution  always 
profits  by  being  connected  with  a  genuine  university. 

There  is  no  country  which  has  such  a  noble  body  of  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  as  America.  Beyond  all  calculation  their 
work  has  been  beneficent  in  raising  the  tone  of  farming.  Every 
farmer  is  within  reach  of  help  and  advice.  There  is  probably 
no  country  in  which  farmers  are  uniformly  so  intelligent,  un¬ 
restrained,  and  have  so  much  initiative  as  in  North  America. 
As  a  class  they  are  prosperous.  The  prevailing  idea  that 
farmers  are  impecunious  and  downtrodden,  more  than  other 
men,  is  an  error.  It  originates  mostly  with  men  who  are  not 
farmers.  Much  of  it  is  the  work  of  the  agitator.  Much  of  it 
is  also  the  result  of  mistaking  clothes  for  men.  So  far  as  the 
average  American  farmer  is  concerned,  no  picture  can  be  more 
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inapplicable  than  Markham’s  Man  with  the  hoe.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  are  contributory  to  this  increasing  pros¬ 
perity.  Immensely  have  they  widened  the  horizon  and  raised 
the  standard  of  living  of  even  the  man  who  inveighs  against 
them. 

But  if  we  are  well  equipped  in  agricultural  colleges,  we  are 
deficient  in  schools  of  intermediate  grade.  The  special  farm 
training  school  which  aspires  to  no  academic  or  collegiate 
honors  and  grants  no  degrees  is  badly  needed.  In  this  effort 
we  are  far  surpassed  by  European  countries.  A  great  work 
of  this  opening  century  must  be  the  establishing  of  these 
humble  and  practical  schools.  Here  is  an  attractive  field  for 
private  beneficence.  The  recent  establishment  of  short  winter 
courses  in  the  agricultural  colleges  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  this 
demand.  We  have  been  training  leaders :  we  need  also  to  train 
followers. 

We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  measuring  educational  in¬ 
fluences  by  means  of  institutional  standards  that  we  can 
scarcely  think  of  them  without  thinking  of  definite  cur¬ 
ricula  and  degrees.  But  degrees  necessarily  must  be  the 
hope  of  the  few.  Are  all  others  to  be  left  without  help  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  or  will  not  go  to  college?  More  and  more 
we  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  college  and  the  university  exist 
for  the  people :  everyone  is  entitled  to  some  share  of  their  light. 
We  would  take  the  university  spirit  to  the  people;  this  is  what 
we  now  call  university  extension,  and  it  is  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  yet  attained  of  the  mission  of  education.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  if  all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  education 
of  the  future  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  segregation  of 
students  into  a  few  centers.  Perhaps  the  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  has  two  co-ordinate  functions  as  an  organ  of  civilization, — 
studiously  to  educate  the  few,  enthusiastically  to  awaken  the 
many.  May  not  some  great  university  of  the  near  future  be 
publicly  known  and  complimented  as  much  for  those  whom  it 
has  touched  as  for  those  whom  it  has  graduated  ? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  farmers’  sons  and  daughters 
do  not  go  to  college  more  freely  to  study  farming.  The  fault 
— if  fault  there  is — is  not  always  to  be  laid  to  the  farmer.  But 
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the  farmer  must  be  educated.  His  very  numbers  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  makes  this  imperative  for  the  public  welfare. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  education  unless  we 
dispute  the  value  of  civilization  itself.  The  effort  to  reach  the 
farmer  can  never  cease,  unless  the  race  decay.  The  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  have  made  an  agricultural  science. 
They  have  built  a  vast  literature.  More  than  anyone  knows 
they  make  and  color  public  opinion.  Their  influence  must  be 
taken  to  every  man  who  lives  in  the  country,  even  if,  in  the  tak¬ 
ing,  all  our  pedagogical  notions  are  upset. 

The  great  question  is  the  practical  one  of  how  to  accomplish 
this  result.  It  cannot  be  done  by  the  spread  of  mere  knowl¬ 
edge.  Too  often  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  information  is  the  panacea 
for  agricultural  ills.  The  person’s  interest  must  first  be  awak¬ 
ened.  He  must  be  touched  with  an  inspiration.  The 
trouble  with  agriculture  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  pecuniarily 
unprofitable  as  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  how  to  live. 
The  farmer  must  be  put  in  sympathy  with  his  environment. 
He  must  be  given  a  new  point  of  view,  for  the  point  of  view  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  life. 

To  put  one  in  touch  with  his  surroundings,  to  open  his  eyes 
that  he  may  live  the  daily  life  with  joy,  means  that  we  must 
begin  with  the  child.  Happiness  and  contentment  are  sub¬ 
jective;  and  subjective  qualities  are  slow  of  growth.  They  are 
no  veneer  of  what  we  sometimes  call  culture.  They  are  of  the 
fiber:  they  are  central  to  the  man.  Thru  parents,  teachers, 
playmates,  reading,  the  children  must  be  taught  to  see  and  to 
appreciate  the  things  with  which  they  live.  They  must  be  led 
to  nature;  and  this  leading  has  been  called  nature-study.  The 
term  is  not  a  happy  one  in  all  respects,  and  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  what  it  shall  represent  in  practice.  Oftenest 
it  stands  for  mere  elementary  or  easy  science ;  in  other  hands  it 
is  sentimental  glamour  of  things  afield.  The  other  day  a 
botanist  said  to  me  that  tracts  should  be  issued,  telling  chil¬ 
dren  how  to  identify  plants,  devoting  one  tract  in  turn  to  each 
important  group  of  plants.  “  Then,”  he  said,  “  we  shall  have 
a  crop  of  young  botanists  coming  on.”  I  could  only  reply  that 
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we  do  not  want  a  crop  of  young  botanists.  We  want  children 
seeing  what  there  is  to  see,  and  liking  it  because  they  like  it. 
The  supply  of  botanists  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Fortunately,  this  movement  nature-ward  has  been  tested 
sufficiently  to  show  that  it  is  no  chimera.  One  university  al¬ 
ready  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  children,  who 
are  banded  together  to  know  and  to  enjoy  the  things  in  the 
world.  It  has  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  teachers  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  movement.  Here  are  about  fifty 
thousand  people  who  are  systematically  supplied  with  litera¬ 
ture  and  help.  All  this  is  prosecuted  for  the  one  purpose  of 
making  country  life  more  attractive.  As  fast  as  more  intelli¬ 
gent  people  settle  in  the  country,  agricultural  ills  will  vanish. 

Something  immediate  must  be  done  for  the  grown-up  farmer. 
He  may  be  struggling.  The  first  essential  to  helping  him  is 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  him.  Help  cannot  be  given  at  arm’s 
length.  If  the  farmer  is  in  search  of  knowledge,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  save  himself.  If  he  is  not  in  search  of  it,  he  is 
likely  to  go  to  the  wall.  Literally,  he  is  likely  to  go  to  the 
city.  The  country  may  be  the  better  without  him,  but  the  city 
is  the  worse.  The  city  thereby  becomes  interested  in  farming. 
It  wants  to  keep  people  in  the  country.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  movements  designed  to  promote  the  extension  of 
agricultural  knowledge  often  find  their  most  ardent  friends  in 
the  cities.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  farmer  must  be 
reached,  especially  the  farmer  who  does  not  want  to  be 
reached.  For  those  who  are  difficult  to  reach,  a  simple,  at¬ 
tractive  and  skillfully  planned  reading  course  is  the  beginning 
of  salvation.  These  are  the  people  who  do  not  read  books;  if 
they  did  they  would  be  less  in  need  of  help.  All  ideas  of  mere 
academic  dignity  must  be  laid  aside,  and  effort  must  not  rest 
until  every  man  is  touched.  One  simple  leaflet,  well  digested, 
maj^  mean  more  to  some  remote  farmer  than  a  whole  library 
means  to  a  student. 

Fortunately,  the  farmers’  reading  course  also  has  been  tried. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  States  have  taken  it  up  in  one  form  or  another. 
So  far,  it  has  proceeded  from  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the 
various  States,  and  this  is  well  and  auspicious.  One  of  these 
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institutions  now  has  a  reading  course  compromising  about  six¬ 
teen  thousand  actual  readers. 

Thus  is  the  farmer  being  reached — by  any  means  which 
promises  efficient  results,  whether  it  conforms  to  accustomed 
educational  standards  or  not.  Agricultural  education  is  the 
most  difficult  of  educational  fields.  Old  ideas  of  teaching  must 
be  enlarged  and  outgrown.  Great  results  are  already  attained. 
A  body  of  men  which  would  grace  any  walk  in  life  is  giving 
its  very  life  to  the  cause,  knowing  that,  as  the  problem  is 
peculiar,  this  body  must  stand  largely  alone  in  the  educational 
world.  The  work  of  widest  influence  must  be  that  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  character,  including  nature-study  movements,  reading 
courses,  itinerant  schools,  short  winter  courses,  and  the  like; 
only  the  few  will  go  farther  and  higher. 

L.  H.  Bailey 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS  IN  FRANCE' 

Many  persons  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  conditions  of 
education  in  America  believe  that  the  weakest  part  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  the  training  of  our  teachers,  or  rather,  in  the  lack  of 
it.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  have  received  no  pro¬ 
fessional  training  whatever,  largely  because  we  hold  the  amiable 
theory  that  teachers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made,  and  that 
therefore  all  technical  instruction  or  criticism  of  their  work  is 
superfluous.  It  seems  to  be  a  belief  that  by  some  mysterious 
process  of  mental  alchemy  college  students  will  be  transmuted 
into  successful  teachers  by  sitting  behind  a  teacher’s  desk.  A 
young  man  with  a  talent  for  the  profession  of  medicine  is  the 
one  who  receives  the  most  careful  training  in  a  professional 
.school,  and  this  technical  training  is  supplemented  by  at  least  a 
year  of  hospital  practice.  The  same  principle  holds  true  in  the 
legal  profession.  A  young  man  does  not  become  a  practicing 
physician  after  taking  a  college  course  in  physiology,  or  a  law¬ 
yer  after  passing  a  college  examination  in  constitutional  law — 
the  state  in  both  cases  protects  alike  the  young  man  from  him¬ 
self  and  the  community  from  his  ignorance  and  inexperience. 
Unhappily  the  protection  extended  by  the  state  to  our  bodies 
and  to  our  property  does  not  as  yet  extend  to  our  minds,  and 

’  This  paper  is  based  on  personal  visits  to  the  classes  in  five  of  the  six  normal 
schools  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs  (the  kcole  normale  supirieure  at  Paris  for  young 
men,  the  ^cole  normale  secondaire  at  Sevres  for  young  women,  the  Aeole  normale 
primaire  supirieure  at  Saint-Cloud  for  young  men,  the  Nicole  normale  primaire 
supirieure  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  for  young  women,  and  the  6.cole  normale  pri¬ 
maire  for  young  men,  including  the  model  school  at  Auteuil)  ;  also,  on  conver¬ 
sations  with  different  professors  and  students  of  these  schools  and  various  provincial 
schools;  on  the  series  of  educational  programs  published  by  MM.  Delalain  ; 
on  the  histories  and  re])orts  of  these  schools,  so  far  as  they  are  published  ;  on  the 
statistical  year-books  relating  to  education  ;  on  the  Enquite  sur  V Enseignement 
secondaire  (1899);  and  on  such  information  as  could  be  gathered  from  current  edu¬ 
cational  literature. 
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college  and  high  school  students  are  everywhere  the  sufferers 
from  the  well-meant  but  crude  efforts  of  college  graduates  to 
gain  experience — an  experience  that  must  as  yet  be  secured  at 
the  expense  of  their  pupils.  Young  teachers  enter  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  with  ambition  to  succeed,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  opportunities  presented  for  success,  yet  there  is  a  constant 
procession  of  those  who,  as  lamentable  failures,  abandon  the 
profession  of  teaching  simply  because  they  have  never  been 
taught  a  single  principle  of  the  theory,  practice,  and  history  of 
education. 

If  we  err  on  the  negative  side  in  giving  no  training  whatso¬ 
ever  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  to  become  the 
teachers  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  our  faults  on  the 
positive  side  are  equally  noticeable.  The  training  that  it  is  at 
present  possible  to  secure  is  received  in  five  different  classes  of 
institutions — in  normal  schools  maintained  by  the  State,  where 
the  training  is  concentrated  in  a  single  institution,  as  in  In¬ 
diana;  in  normal  schools  in  those  States  that  distribute  their 
funds  among  several  institutions,  as  in  New  York,  which  sup¬ 
ports  twelve;*  in  the  training  schools  maintained  in  nearly  all 
of  our  large  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  city;  thru  the  courses- 
in  the  history  and  the  science  of  education  now  offered  in  many 
of  our  great  universities;  in  special  colleges,  of  which  Teachers 
College  in  connection  with  Columbia  University  is  the  single 
example.  The  city  training  schools  are  entirely  local  in  char¬ 
acter  and  influence,  the  work  offered  in  the  universities  is 
theoretical  and  has  often  been  too  slight  in  character  to  have 
an  appreciable  influence  on  the  teaching  profession.  Teachers 
College  stands  by  itself;  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers 
who  have  received  any  so-called  professional  training  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  in  the  State  normal  schools.  That  these  schools  have 
as  yet  failed  to  provide  an  ideal  preparation  for  teachers  is 
largely  due  to  their  disregard  of  all  those  principles  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  so  ably  set  forth  by  Commissioner  Harris  in  his 
recent  article  on  “  The  Future  of  the  Normal  School.”  ®  These 

*  This  may  stem  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  but  those  familiar  with  both 
systems  will  readily  recognize  that  essential  differences  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here  are  found  in  the  two  plans. 

•Educational  Review,  January,  1899. 
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defects  have  often  been  discussed,  but  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison  it  seems  necessary  once  more  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  them. 

Among  the  most  obvious  of  these  defects  is  the  failure  to 
differentiate  the  work  of  our  normal  schools.  The  result  of 
this  failure  is  that  all  students,  irrespective  of  the  part  they  are 
to  take  in  the  teaching  profession,  are  trained  side  by  side; 
the  same  three  years’  course  is  supposed  to  train  students  to 
Ijecome  country  superintendents  of  schools,  city  superin¬ 
tendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  high  schools,  in  grammar 
schools,  in  elementary  schools  and  kindergartens,  in  normal 
schools,  or  in  so-called  colleges.  The  qualifications  and  the 
training  needed  for  becoming  an  efficient  superintendent  of  city 
schools  and  a  successful  teacher  in  a  grammar  school  certainly 
seem  to  be  different,  yet  in  the  American  normal  school  all 
classes  of  students  receive  in  the  same  school  an  identical 
preparation. 

Another  serious  defect  is  the  frequent  lack  of  a  suitable  en¬ 
trance  requirement.  In  some  normal  schools  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  standard  of  admission,  since  the  theory  is  held  that  the 
school  is  under  obligation  to  admit  every  applicant  on  his 
simple  statement  that  he  wishes  to  become  a  teacher.  This, 
•coupled  with  the  lack  of  a  proper  minimum  and  maximum  age 
regulation,  results  in  a  student  body  that  is  sometimes  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  absence  of  suitable  age  limitations 
and  a  uniform  entrance  requirement  that  this  unclassified  body 
of  students  often  follows  a  course  of  study  correspondingly 
indefinite  in  character.  All  students  receive  precisely  the  same 
training,  irrespective  of  previous  preparation,  age,  mental 
ability,  or  future  career.  The  normal  school  stands  primarily 
for  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  psychology  and  their 
adaptation  to  education,  yet  every  one  of  these  principles  is 
violated  when  college  graduates,  high-school  graduates,  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  ungraded  country  schools,  and  other  students 
almost  absolutely  illiterate  are  found  following  precisely  the 
same  course  of  study,  as  it  is  equally  violated  when  no  regard 
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is  paid  to  the  future  educational  career  of  the  students  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

It  is  not  therefore  strange  to  find  in  some  of  these  schools 
students  who  cannot  use  the  English  language  with  even  a  fair 
degree  of  correctness,  speaking  a  metaphysical  patois  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  have  discovered  a  new  language;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  others  who  cannot  read  a  genealogical  table,  and  consider 
it  unessential  to  know  whether  the  Norman  Conquest  came  in 
the  eleventh  or  in  the  nineteenth  century,  should  advocate 
teaching  the  philosophy  of  history  in  the  grammar  grades;  that 
others  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  European  history  should 
grapple  with  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  history,  and  that  still  others 
who  do  not  understand  the  organization  of  education,  even  in 
their  own  State,  should  consider  it  the  chief  function  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  school  to  discuss  whether  children  should  stand  or  sit  when 
reciting,  or  whether  they  should  use  pen  or  pencil  in  writing. 

One  explanation  of  many  of  these  incongruities  in  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  in  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the  normal  schools  to  set  a 
high  standard  of  ability,  qualification,  and  attainment  for  their 
own  instructors.  Many  of  these  instructors  have  received  only 
a  normal  school  training,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of 
greater  or  less  ill-will  toward  their  colleagues  who  have  received 
a  college  education.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  not 
themselves  producers;  the  number  of  persons  on  normal  school 
faculties  who  have  made  any  distinct  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  theory,  or  who  have  investigated  educational  conditions 
at  first  hand,  or  who  have  made  a  direct  contribution  to  pure 
scholarship,  is  as  yet  extremely  limited.  Not  only  are  they  not 
themselves  producers,  but  they  are  often  out  of  sympathy  with 
production,  and  sometimes  even  affect  a  superiority  to  it.  So 
pretentious  have  often  been  the  claims  made  by  some  normal 
schools,  and  so  at  variance  with  these  claims  have  been  the 
actual  results,  that  in  many  circles  the  very  word  “  normal 
has  fallen  into  ill-repute,  and  education  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  its  would-be  friends. 

It  is  of  interest  to  put  side  by  side  with  our  slipshod  methods 
of  training,  the  orderly,  systematic  provisions  made  by  France. 

There  are  three  classes  of  normal  schools  in  France,  and  a 
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prospective  teacher  enters  one  or  the  other  according  to  his  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school,  a  teacher 
of  teachers,  or  a  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools.  To  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  difference,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
French  schools  are  classed  as  elementary  and  secondary,  not 
1  because  the  elementary  precedes  the  secondary,  as  with  us,  but 

I  rather  with  reference  to  the  leaving  age  of  the  pupils.  Those 

children  who  must  in  all  probability  leave  school  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  attend  the  elementary  schools;  those  who  are  able  to 
remain  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  attend  the  secondary  schools; 
a  pupil  does  not  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
;  school,  since  each  class  of  schools  has  a  different  object,  and 
each  has  a  program  of  studies  complete  in  itself.  The  first  of 
the  three  classes  of  normal  schools  trains  those  who  are  to  be 
.  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  is,  those  who  are  to 
be  the  teachers  of  boys  and  girls  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
under.  One  such  normal  school  for  young  men  and  one  for 
■  young  women  is  by  law  established  in  each  of  the  eighty-seven 
departments  of  France,  altho  it  is  possible  for  two  sparsely 
settled  departments  to  secure  an  authorization  from  the  Presi- 
!  dent  of  the  Republic  to  maintain  a  normal  school  in  common, 

I  and  the  present  tendency  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  the 
k  work  in  such  departments. 

I  The  organization  of  all. of  these  schools  is  simple  and  uni- 
i  form.  Admission  to  them  is  determined  by  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  and  candidates  who  have  failed  twice  are  not  per- 
I  mitted  to  try  a  third  time  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
highest  academic  authority.  The  minimum  age  of  admission 
is  sixteen,  the  maximum  eighteen,  and  the  candidate  must  be 
I  free  from  any  physical  infirmity  that  would  interfere  with  his 
success  as  a  teacher.'  The  candidate  must  .already  have  passed 
the  examination  entitling  him  to  a  license  to  teach  in  the  ele- 
1  mentary  school  (brevet  elementaire) . 

I  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  written  and  oral, 

j  The  written  part  precedes  the  oral,  and  no  candidate  is  ad- 
I  mitted  to  the  second  part  unless  he  has  passed  the  first.  The 
•  written  examination  consists  of  five  parts :  ( i )  an  exercise  in 
1  dictation;  (2)  a  special  exercise  in  penmanship;  (3)  an  essay 
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on  some  designated  subject,  either  a  simple  narration  or  letter, 
or  the  explanation  of  some  moral  or  educational  precept,  or  of 
a  proverb,  or  of  a  maxim,  or  of  some  question  of  ethical  or 
civic  instruction;  (4)  a  composition  on  some  subject  in  arith¬ 
metic,  including  the  solution  of  problems,  with  the  explanation 
of  the  rules;  (5)  a  simple  exercise  in  drawing  at  sight.  The 
first  three  parts  of  the  examination  are  taken  in  the  morning, 
the  last  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  total  time  occupied  being 
about  six  hours  and  a  half.  Those  who  successfully  pass  the 
written  examination  are  admitted  to  the  second  part,  which 
comprises  four  divisions :  first,  an  oral  examination  on  the 
French  language,  on  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system,  on  the 
history  of  France,  on  the  geography  of  France  and  notions  of 
general  geography,  and  on  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  the  natural  sciences.  At  least  half  an  hour  is 
given  to  the  oral  examination  in  each  of  these  five  subjects. 
This  is  followed  by  the  second  division  of  the  second  part  of 
the  examination,  which  is  the  preparation  of  an  abstract  of 
two  lessons,  one  of  a  literary,  the  other  of  a  scientific  character, 
given  by  the  professors  of  the  school  where  the  examination  is 
held.  The  third  division  of  the  second  part  of  the  examination 
is  an  examination  in  music,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  fourth 
part,  which  consists  of  an  examination  in  gymnastics,  and,  for 
the  young  men,  in  military  exercises,  for  the  young  women, 
in  sewing. 

Those  who  stand  highest  on  the  list  of  successful  candidates 
are  admitted  to  the  normal  school  of  the  department  where  they 
have  taken  the  examination,  but  those  who  have  successfully 
passed  the  examination  may  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school 
of  another  department  if  vacancies  exist  and  if  their  standing 
warrants  it. 

The  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  each  school  each 
year  is  fixed  in  advance  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  departmental  council,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  pledge  themselves  to  teach  ten  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  France,  but  in  reality  only  seven,  since  the 
three  years  passed  in  the  school  are  included  in  the  ten. 

Once  admitted  to  the  school  the  regime  also  is  simple  and 
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regular.  The  students  live  in  the  residence  hall  connected  with 
the  school,  all  expenses  of  board  and  lodging  as  well  as  of 
tuition  being  borne  by  the  state.  The  duration  of  the  course 
is  three  years,  and  the  time  is  practically  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  hours  among  the  different  subjects. 


Hours  per  Week 

Subjects 

First 

Year 

Second 

Year 

Third 

Year 

Literary  Subjects 

Psychology,  ethics,  education . 

2 

2 

2 

French  language  and  literature . 

5 

4 

4 

History  and  civics . 

3 

3 

3 

<Jeography . ; . 

1  1 

I 

1 

Penmanship . 

2 

I 

Modern  languages  (German  or  English) . 

2 

2 

2(a) 

Total  number  of  hours,  literary  subjects. . 

15 

13 

12 

Scientific  Subjects 

1 

Mathematics . 

3 

4 

4 

Physics  and  chemistry . 

2 

2 

3 

Natural  science  and  hygiene . 

I 

1 

I  (b) 

Drawing  and  modeling . 

4 

4 

4 

Theory  of  agriculture . 

I 

I 

Total  number  of  hours,  scientific  subjects. . 

10 

12 

Manual  and  agricultural  work . 

5 

5 

5 

Gymnastic  and  military  exercises . 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

(a)  Provision  is  made  for  an  additional  hour  of  conversation  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage  studies. 

(b)  Twenty  lessons  in  hygiene  are  given  during  the  year. 


1 


A 


This  program  of  studies,  like  the  conditions  of  admission,  is 
uniform  thruout  France.  The  subjects  prescribed  for  the  nor¬ 
mal  schools  for  young  women  are  in  the  main  the  same  as 
those  for  young  men,  but  the  instruction  in  civics  is  very 
meager,  considerably  less  time  is  given  to  the  sciences,  and 
sewing,  housework,  and  gardening  are  substituted  for  manual 
work  and  agriculture.  . 
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Some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  will  be  discussed  later  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  other  classes  of  normal  schools. 

Every  examination  in  France  is  practically  an  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  rather  than  a  leaving  examination.  The  examina¬ 
tion  therefore  taken  by  the  students  of  the  elementary  normal 
schools  on  the  completion  of  their  work  is  one  given,  not  by 
the  school  itself,  but  by  the  state,  and  those  who  successfully 
pass  this  examination  are  accepted  as  teachers  fully  qualified  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  France.  To  all  those  who 
succeed  the  state  guarantees  a  position  in  the  public  schools. 

Eighty-nine  such  normal  schools  for  young  men  and  eighty- 
six  for  young  women  have  been  established  in  France  and  in 
'the  French  colonies.  For  training  the  teachers  of  these  schools 
two  special  schools  have  been  established,  one  for  young  men 
at  Saint-Cloud  and  one  for  young  women  at  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses,  where  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  can 
be  studied  thoroly  and  with  special  reference  to  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  them  in  the  elementary  normal  schools. 

The  conditions  that  determine  the  admission  to  these  two 
higher  normal  schools  are  the  same  in  principle  as  those  that 
govern  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  elementary  normal 
schools.  Admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  admitted  each  year  is  fixed  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  the  minimum  age  being  nineteen  and  the  maximum 
twenty-five.  All  candidates  for  the  examination  must  have 
obtained  a  teacher’s  certificate  of  the  first  class  {brevet  supc- 
rieur),  or  have  the  baccalaureate  degree,  or,  in  the  case  of 
young  women,  a  diploma  stating  that  they  have  finished  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  for  young 
women.  They  must  agree,  if  they  have  not  previously  done 
so,  to  engage  ten  years  in  public  instruction,  or  to  forfeit  to  the 
state  the  equivalent  of  board  and  lodging  received  if  admitted 
to  the  school — $120  per  year. 

The  candidates  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  literary 
section  and  the  scientific  section.  Those  in  the  literary  section 
write  four  essays:  (i)  on  French  literature  or  grammar;  (2) 
on  education  or  ethics;  (3)  on  history  and  geography;  (4)  in 
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a  modern  language,  either  German,  English,  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  Arabic.  The  scientific  section  write  five  essays:  (i)  on 
mathematics;  (2)  on  chemistry,  physics,  and  natural  science; 
(3)  on  geometrical  drawing  and  decoration;  (4)  in  a  modern 
language;  (5)  on  education  or  ethics.  The  two  sections  are 
examined  together  in  education  and  the  modern  language. 
Three  hours  are  given  for  the  examination  in  the  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  use  of  a  dictionary  is  authorized ;  four  hours  are 
given  to  each  of  the  other  compositions.  This  written  exami¬ 
nation,  like  that  for  entrance  to  the  elementary  normal  schools, 
is  most  thoro,  the  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Every  paper  is  termed  a  “  composition  ” ;  for  example, 
the  paper  on  chemistry  and  physics  is  called  “  a  composition 
comprising  a  question  of  physics,  a  question  of  chemistry,  and  a 
question  of  natural  science.”  This  paper  must  be  not  merely 
correct  as  to  statement  and  language,  but  also  “  well  written.” 
The  written  examination  takes  place  in  the  capital  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  but  the  papers  are  sent  to  Paris  for  correction  and 
grading. 

The  candidates  who  have  successfully  passed  the  written  ex¬ 
amination  are  subsequently  summoned  to  Paris  for  the  oral 
and  the  practical  examination.  This  consists,  for  the  literary 
section,  in :  ( i )  the  exposition  of  some  question  in  grammar, 
literature,  history,  or  geography;  (2)  the  reading  and  explana¬ 
tion,  with  commentary,  of  some  passage  taken  from  a  list  of 
French  authors  previously  specified;  (3)  the  explanation  of  a 
modern  language  text.  For  the  scientific  section  it  consists  of : 
( I )  the  exposition  of  a  question  in  mathematics,  including  all 
of  plane  geometry;  (2)  the  exposition  of  a  question  in  physics, 
or  in  chemistry,  or  in  natural  science;  (3)  a  modern  language. 
In  addition  to  this  the  young  men  of  the  scientific  section  are 
examined  in  modeling  or  in  work  in  iron  or  in  wood,  and  the 
young  women  in  needlework. 

The  successful  candidates  who  have  passed  the  highest  are 
admitted  to  the  school,  where  they  also  live  in  residence  and 
remain  for  three  years.* 

^  The  course  at  Saint-Cloud  is  at  present  two  years,  but  it  is  hoped  to  add  a 
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The  course  of  study,  unlike  that  of  the  elementary  normal 
schools,  is  fixed,  not  by  the  prescription  of  a  definite  projg^ram, 
but  by  the  examinations  taken  for  positions  in  the  elementary 
normal  schools.  Teachers  who  have  not  taken  the  normal 
training  at  Saint-Cloud  or  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  are  also 
eligible  to  these  examinations,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  trained  in  these  two  schools  have  the  advantage  over 
others,  in  addition  to  the  very  real  one  that  the  Government 
guarantees  them  positions. 

This  examination  is  therefore  also  an  entrance  rather  than  a 
leaving  examination,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  the 
future  plans  of  the  candidates.  Those  who  wish  to  become  the 
directors  of  elementary  normal  schools  must  pass  a  written  and 
an  oral  examination.  The  former  comprises  an  essay  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  in  pedagogy  and  one  on  school  administration,  five  hours 
being  given  for  each.  This  is  followed  by  an  oral  explanation 
of  a  passage,  drawn  by  lot,  taken  from  one  of  the  authors  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  list  published  a  year  in  advance,  and  this  by  the 
oral  exposition  of  a  question  in  theoretic  or  practical  peda¬ 
gogics.®  The  latter  question  is  also  drawn  by  lot,  and  two 
hours  “  behind  closed  doors  ”  are  given  for  preparation.  The 
oral  examination  is  followed  by  a  practical  test,  which  consists 
of  the  inspection  of  a  normal  school,  of  a  higher  elementary 
school,  or  of  an  elementary,  or  of  a  maternal  school,  followed 
by  the  presentation  of  a  verbal  report.  Those  students  who 
wish  to  be  teachers  rather  than  school  directors  take  a  different 
examination.  The  written  proof  for  the  section  of  letters  com¬ 
prises  an  essay  on  a  subject  in :  ( i )  literature  or  grammar;  (2) 
history  and  geography;  (3)  ethics  or  educational  psychology; 
('4)  a  modern  language.  The  scientific  section  presents  papers 
on:  (i)  mathematics;  (2)  a  subject  including  a  question  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  and  of  natural  science;  (3)  geometrical 
and  ornamental  drawing;  (4)  ethics  or  education.  The  oral 
and  practical  examination  comprises  for  the  section  of  letters : 

‘.Lack  of  space  prevents  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  extremely  interesting  sub¬ 
jects  included  under  the  head  of  education,  legislation,  and  administration.  A 
single  one  of  the  score  of  groups  suggested  includes  public  libraries,  school 
libraries,  classes  for  adults  and  for  apprentices,  school  museums,  school  savings 
banks,  workshops  for  manual  work,  school  military  companies,  and  military  drill. 
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( I )  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  on  some  subject  drawn  by  lot, 
three  hours  being  given,  “  behind  closed  doors,”  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  lesson,  which  is  not  to  exceed  a  half  hour  in 
length;  (2)  the  reading  and  explanation  of  a  passage  taken 
from  a  French  classic;  (3)  the  correction  of  an  exercise  of  a 
normal  school  pupil;  (4)  the  explanation  of  a  modern  language 
text,  with  questions  on  grammar.  The  candidates  in  science, 
( I )  give  a  lesson  on  a  subject  in  mathematics,  the  physical  or 
the  natural  sciences;  (2)  are  questioned  on  each  of  three  parts 
of  the  program  in  sciences;  (3)  perform  an  experiment  in 
physics  or  in  chemistry,  and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of 
some  subject  in  natural  history. 

The  higher  normal  school  for  young  women  at  Fontenay- 
aux- Roses  was  established  in  July,  1880.  So  successful  was  it 
that  the  following  February  measures  were  taken  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  similar  one  for  young  men,  and 
soon  after  the  school  was  opened  temporarily  at  Sevres.' 
In  March,  1882,  the  school  was  regularly  opened  at  Saint- 
Cloud.  Finally  a  law  of  January,  1887,  brought  together  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  in  regard  to  the  two  schools,  set  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  entrance,  and  put  them  on  a  substantial  footing. 

How  successful  the  work  at  Saint-Cloud  has  been  a  glance  at 
the  roll  of  the  students  trained  there  will  show.  They  are 
found  in  every  department,  in  France  as  directors  or  as  teachers 
in  the  elementary  normal  schools,  or  as  inspectors  of  schools. 
Many  of  its  former  students  are  engaged  in  similar  educational 
work  in  the  French  colonies,  while  its  foreign  students  are 
similarly  engaged  in  education  in  Japan,  in  Egypt,  in  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  A  considerable  number  of 
its  students  have  spent  a  year  in  England  or  in  Germany  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  as  teachers  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages. 

This  success  has  been  due  not  only  to  the  rigor  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  for  admission,  to  the  thoroness  and  the 
symmetry  of  the  course  of  study  pursued,  and  to  the  rigor  of 
the  examinations  taken  for  entrance  into  the  higher  parts  of  the 
teaching  profession,  but  it  has  also  been  due  in  no  small  part  to 
the  daily  contact  of  the  students  with  some  of  the  most  emi- 
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nent  professors  of  Paris,  The  proximity  of  Saint-Cloud  to  the 
capital  makes  it  possible  to  secure  as  professors  in  the  normal 
school  men  who  are  equally  distinguished  as  scholars  and  as 
teachers — all  of  them  are  attached  either  to  the  Sorbonne  or  to 
some  one  of  the  great  lycees  of  Paris.  The  small  number  of 
students  in  the  school — forty — makes  it  possible  for  each  one 
to  receive  the  most  careful,  thoro,  and  individual  training.  No 
other  than  successful  results  could  be  expected  from  such  an 
ideal  preparation. 

Equally  successful  has  been  the  result  of  the  work  for  young 
women  at  Fontenay-aux- Roses.  The  highest  and  most  sin¬ 
cere  tribute  to  it  has  been  given  by  Madame  Marie  du  Sacre- 
Coeur  in  her  praiseworthy  efforts  to  secure  a  better,  more 
thoro,  and  more  modern  education  for  young  women  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith;*  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  school,  she  urges,  can  the  education  carried  on  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  successfully  compete  with  that  of  the  secular 
schools. 

/^ut  the  crowning  glory  of  the  French  system  of  training 
teachers  is  its  ^cole  normale  supcrieure  at  Paris,  the  oldest  as 
well  as  the  most  famous  of  its  normal  schools,  for,  curiously 
enough  from  the  American  point  of  view,  the  training  of 
teachers  in  France  began  with  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
the  highest  grade  of  schools.  No  more  pertinent  illustration 
can  l)e  found  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  “  educational 
forces  pull  from  the  top,  they  do  not  push  from  the  bottom,” 
than  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  this  school  years  before  any 
effort  was  made  to  train  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
A  fact  equally  interesting  in  its  history  is  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  constructive  work  of  the  National  Convention, — the  decree 
creating  it  being  passed  October  30,  1794,  during  a  period  too 
often  considered  purely  destructive  in  character. 

The  commemorative  volume  published  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration  of  its  centenary gives  a  history  that  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  to  students  of  education,  but  attention  can 
be  called  only  to  one  or  two  points  in  that  history.  Not  the 

*  Les  Reiigieuses  Enseignantes  et  Us  NRessUis  de  V Apostolat,  Paris,  1898. 

^  Le  CenUnaire  deVAcoU  Normale,  1795-1895,  Hachette  et  Cie.,  Paris,  1895.  , 
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least  interesting  is  the  knowledge  that  when  the  normal  school 
oi>ened  its  doors  it  did  so  to  receive  a  mass  of  students  of  all 
ages,  varying  ability,  and  degrees  of  preparation,  all  eager  to 
share  in  the  new  training.  The  picture  that  is  given  of  the 
instruction  at  first  provided  for  these  fourteen  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  suggests  many  of  the  incongruities  found  to-day  in  our 
own  normal  training.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  school  was 
soon  temporarily  closed  because  there  had  been  a  confused  idea 
as  to  what  its  purpose  was.  It  had  not  been  clearly  under¬ 
stood  whether  this  aim  was  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools  or  for  the  higher  schools,  or  to  prepare  the  students  to 
establish  normal  schools  in  their  own  departments.  It  was 
inevitable  that  without  this  definite  understanding  much  of  the 
work  should  be  crude  and  formless.  “  It  was  thought  possible 
to  make  scholars  in  four  months,”  says  a  critic  of  the  time, — an 
observation  that  has  more  than  a  local  application.  When  the 
school  was  re-opened  in  1808  it  was  to  profit  by  many  of  the 
early  mistakes.  The  number  of  students  was  limited  to  three 
hundred,  competitive  entrance  examinations  were  established, 
and  a  more  definite  plan  of  work  was  laid  out. 

The  school  met  with  varying  fortunes  until  1831,  when  M. 
Cousin  became  the  director  and  inaugurated  a  regime  of  ex¬ 
treme  rigor.  The  rules  of  1836  prescribed  absolute  silence  in 
the  study  halls;  students  could  not  study  together  without 
authorization;  during  meal  time  a  student  read  aloud;  dan¬ 
gerous  and  useless  books,  as  well  as  newspapers,  were  for¬ 
bidden;  the  hour  for  rising  was  five  o’clock,  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  students  could  leave  the  school  only  on  Sundays  after 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  were  obliged  to  return  liefore  eight  in 
the  evening.  If  these  provisions  seem  unduly  harsh,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  to-day  a  monastic  severity  prevails 
everywhere  in  France  in  the  internal  management  of  every 
school,  and  that  the  rigor  of  the  administration  at  this  time 
was  perhaps  an  inevitable  reaction  from  the  laxness  of  the 
earlier  period. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  history  of  the  school,  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  as  it  is.  The  school  has  attained  its  present 
perfection  as  a  result  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  experi- 
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ment  and  of  observation  of  experiments  elsewhere,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  to-day  no  rival  in  any  country. 

The  students,  one  hundred  in  number  approximately,  are 
chosen  by  competitive  examination,  which  is  open  only  to 
those  who  hold  the  bachelor’s  degree.  Since  it  is  obligatory 
that  the  examination  for  the  master’s  degree  shall  be  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  passed  in  the  school,  it  is  customary  for 
the  students  to  take  the  examinations  for  this  degree  at  the  same 
time  that  the  competitive  examinations  for  entrance  are  taken. 
The  candidates  are  examined  in  the  two  sections  of  letters 
and  of  sciences,  and  as  elsewhere,  only  those  who  successfully 
pass  the  written  examination  are  admitted  to  the  oral.  For  the 
section  of  letters  the  first  part  of  the  examination  comprises  an 
essay  in  French,  a  dissertation  on  philosophy,  an  essay  on  an 
historical  subject,®  an  essay  in  Latin,  a  Latin  translation,  and  a 
Greek  theme.  Six  hours  are  given  for  each  of  the  first  four 
exercises,  four  hours  for  each  of  the  last  two,  and  all  papers  are 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name  or  a  symbol.  The  oral  examina¬ 
tion  is  on  grammar,  literature,  and  history.  The  written  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  scientific  section  comprises  an  essay  on 
mathematics,  one  on  physics,  and  a  dissertation  in  French,  each 
six  hours  in  length.  The  oral  examination  includes  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  a  translation  of  two  of  three 
texts — Latin,  German,  or  English.  • 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  one  hundred  young  men  in  the  ^cole 
normale  supcrienre  who  have  been  selected  by  such  rigorous 
tests  from  candidates  coming  from  every  part  of  France  repre¬ 
sent  to-day,  as  they  have  for  many  years,  all  that  is  best  in 
French  training  and  culture? 

With  such  a  preparation,  some  may  ask.  What  remains  by 
way  of  preparing  these  students  to  become  professors  in  the 
higher  schools  of  France?  The  question  must  be  answered  in 


•It  is  noted  in  the  Administrative  Bulletin  of  February  6,  1892,  that  the  oral 
examination  in  history  shall  comprise  such  knowledge  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  history  as  is  considered  essential  “  to  every  truly  cultivated  man,”  while  the 
written  examination  shall  be  on  certain  specified  parts  of  history,  which,  however, 
presuppose  a  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Europe  in  general  and  of 
France  in  particular. 
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detail  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  training 
given. 

The  course  of  study  is  one  of  three  years,  and  the  students, 
are  divided  into  the  two  sections  of  letters  and  of  science. 
Each  of  these  sections  is  again  subdivided :  that  of  letters  into 
five  branches — ^philosophy,  literature,  history  and  geography, 
grammar,  and  modern  languages;  that  of  science  into  three — 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  natural  science.  The 
course  in  letters  illustrates  the  principle  of  both  courses. 

During  the  first  year  the  five  branches  of  the  section  have  all 
their  work  in  common;  during  the  second  year,  about  one-half; 
during  the  third  year,  each  branch  confines  itself  to  its  own 
special  line  of  work.  This  will  be  clearer  by  noting  the  ac¬ 
companying  diagram : 


iCOLE  NORMALE  SUP^RIEURE 


a  Philosophy  e.  Students  in  the  modern 

b  Literature  languages  course  spend 

c  History  and  geography  the  last  year  either  in 

d  Grammar  England  or  in  Germany 

e  Modern  language 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  make  the  students  masters  of 
their  subjects,  and  in  becoming  such  to  acquire  experience  and 
facility  in  presenting  various  parts  of  it  to  others  in  a  clear, 
forcible,  and  artistic  manner.  Thus  every  course  comprises  a 
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certain  number  of  lectures  given  by  the  professor  in  charge, 
and  others  given  by  the  students  attending  it.  The  lectures 
given  by  the  latter  increase  in  number  from  the  first  to  the  third 
year,  and  are  criticised  by  the  professor  in  charge  in  great  de¬ 
tail  and  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Assuredly  no 
training  can  be  better  for  those  who  are  to  become  later  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  higher  schools  and  investigators  in  literary  and 
scientific  lines. 

It  is  of  interest  to  notice  who  have  been  called  on  to  become 
the  teachers  of  the  prospective  teachers  in  this  great  school. 
They  have  been  and  are  the  men  most  distinguished  in  their 
own  lines  to  be  found  in  France.  Many  have  themselves  been 
students  of  the  school,  and  have  later  become  professors  in  the 
College  de  France,  in  the  £cole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
and  other  great  schools  of  Paris,  but  the  best  are  always  chosen 
whether  they  have  been  trained  in  the  school  or  not.  Its 
■directors  have  been  men  like  M.  Cousin,  M.  Perrot,  and  M. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges;  its  professors  have  been,  or  are  to-day, 
Villemain,  Jouffroy,  Sainte-Beuve,  Michelet,  Duruy,  Nisard, 
Lavisse,  Brunetiere,  Monod,  Beljame,  Petit  de  Julleville,  and  a 
long  list  of  others  equally  distinguished.  Can  one  overesti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  the  inspiration  that  must  come  to  a  student  in 
the  laboratories  where  Pasteur  began  his  work,  where  the 
properties  of  aluminum  and  of  platinum  were  first  discovered, 
and  other  scarcely  less  important  discoveries  have  been  made, 
and  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  research  in  every  scien¬ 
tific  line,  and  granted  freely,  not  only  to  memliers  of  the  school, 
but  to  other  investigators?  Is  there  not  some  enthusiasm  for 
pure  scholarship  that  comes  from  the  library  shelves  and  tables 
where  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Perrot,  Levasseur,  Breal,  Monod, 
Aulard,  and  Salomon  Reinach  have  worked  as  students  under 
the  direction  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Paris? 

One  explanation  of  the  position  held  by  the  £cole  normale 
is  that  it  has  not  measured  its  success  by  numbers.  But  the 
very  fact  that  it  has  taken  the  picked  few  and  lavished  on  them 
all  its  resources  accounts  for  the  long  roll  of  eminent  names 
among  its  former  students — Janet,  Deschanel,  Pasteur,  About, 
Sarcey,  Taine,  Perrot,  Rambaud,  Monod,  Lavisse,  Vidal  de  la 
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Blache,  Luchaire,  Seignobos,  Salomon  Reinach,  Doumic,  these 
are  but  a  few  of  scores  of  well-known  names  of  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  the  ^cole  normale.  Its  graduates  have  become 
not  only  professors  in  the  higher  schools  of  France  and  in  the 
great  schools  of  Paris,  like  the  Sorbonne,  but  also  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  curators  of  museums,  archivists,  critics,  and  men  eminent 
in  the  State,  in  the  Church,  and  in  every  walk  of  life.  The 
school  at  Athens  and  the  school  at  Rome  have  numbered  among 
their  students  more  than  a  hundred  “  normaliens.”  Nearly 
seventy  of  its  former  students  have  become  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  that  goal  of  French  ambition. 

So  successful  have  proved  the  methods  of  instruction  used 
in  the  school,  that  the  Sorbonne,  in  its  later  development,  has 
adopted  a  system  of  conferences  that  supplement  the  public 
lectures,  as  the  lectures  prepared  by  students  at  the  Normal 
School  supplement  those  given  by  the  professors. 

It  is  therefore  optional  with  a  young  man  who  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  taking  the  highest  academic  degrees,  thru  which  alone 
he  secures  the  highest  academic  positions,  whether  he  makes 
his  preparation  for  the  examinations  leading  to  these  degrees 
at  the  Ecole  normale,  assuming  that  he  is  able  to  enter  it,  or 
at  the  Sorbonne. 

What  are  the  strong  points  in  the  French  system  of  training 
teachers?  Certain  features  are  common  to  the  three  different 
grades  of  normal  schools,  and  some  at  least  of  these  features  are 
worthy  of  consideration  in  other  countries. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  careful  classification  of  stu¬ 
dents  according  to  the  particular  educational  work  each  one 
intends  to  pursue,  and  the  consequent  adaptation  of  the  train¬ 
ing  to  this  intended  work.  It  is  true  that  a  student  trained  to 
teach  in  an  elementary  school  may  later  discover  that  his  talent 
was  rather  as  a  teacher  of  older  pupils,  or  the  converse.  These 
mistakes,  however,  which  are  rather  accidents  of  social  position 
than  errors  of  judgment,  are  apparently  few,  and  must  assur¬ 
edly  be  fewer. 

The  next  most  obvious  advantage  of  the  French  system  is 
that  a  fixed,  definite,  and  high  standard  of  admission  is  set,  and 
that  not  only  must  students  conform  to  this  requirement,  but 
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that  the  admission  to  the  normal  schools  of  France  is  accorded 
only  to  those  who  approach  this  standard  most  closely.  It  is 
true  that  no  scheme  of  competitive  examination  has  yet  been 
devised  that  will  determine  in  respect  to  a  candidate  every  fact 
that  it  is  desirable  to  know,  but  the  competitive  examination 
reduces  the  number  of  unknown  quantities  to  a  minimum.  Its^ 
advantages  are  not  only  the  negative  one  that  it  weeds  out  hope¬ 
lessly  bad  material,  much  of  which  encumbers  like  dead  wood 
our  own  normal  schools,  but  that  on  the  positive  side  it  secures 
the  best  material.  The  result  on  the  normal  schools  themselves 
is  they  secure  students  who  have  had  a  uniform  preparation, 
and  thus  no  time  is  wasted  in  bringing, the  members  of  a  class- 
to  the  same  standard.  The  work  of  the  three  years  from  start 
to  finish  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  members  of  a  class 
do  not  differ  widely  in  mental  caliber,  and  that  they  bring  to 
their  work  practically  the  same  preparation.  The  work  of  the 
school  thus  progresses  easily  and  by  rapid  stages,  and  far  more 
is  accomplished  in  three  years  in  a  French  normal  school  than 
in  the  same  length  of  time  by  our  own  careless  methods.  This 
systematic  work  is  made  possible,  not  only  by  the  sifting 
processes  of  a  competitive  examination,  but  also  by  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  age  limitation.  Thus  the  incongruities 
so  often  found  with  us,  of  classes  containing  students  of  all 
ages  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  are  never  encountered. 

A  third  advantage  is  that  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools 
are  not  only  admirable  teachers,  but  also  that  so  many  of  them 
have  been  and  are  eminent  scholars.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  long  roll  of  distinguished  names  that  are  found  on  the 
records  of  the  great  normal  school  of  Paris,  to  realize  what  an 
inspiration  it  must  be  to  young  men  to  work  under  a  Fustel  de 
Coulanges,  a  Pasteur,  a  Duruy.  The  roll  of  the  professors  at 
Saint-Cloud  and  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  altho  these  schools  are 
as  yet  young,  is  scarcely  less  distinguished.  This  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  attract  able  students  to  the  schools. 

Another  advantage  in  the  matter  of  organization  is  the  small 
number  of  students  in  each  school.  The  largest  elementary 
normal  schools  in  France  are  those  at  Douai,  where  the  one  for 
young  men  numbers  146  and  that  for  young  women  142.  The 
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average  size  of  the  normal  schools  for  young  men  is  45,  but 
fifty-four  of  these  schools,  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-five,  have 
fewer  than  the  average  number;  the  average  size  of  the  schools 
for  young  women  is  46,  while  forty-eight  out  of  a  total  eighty- 
three  number  fewer  than  the  average.®  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  classes  are  everywhere  small.  In  one  class  visited  four 
persons  were  in  the  room,  the  profes:;or  in  charge,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  historians  of  France,  the  student  who  was 
giving  the  lecture  of  the  day,  a  second  student,  and  the  visitor. 
The  smallness  of  the  classes  thus  enables  the  most  painstaking 
individual  training  to  be  given  each  student.  Perhaps  some¬ 
thing  of  the  carefulness  of  the  Jesuit  methods  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  work;  certainly  no  detail  is  too  small  to  receive 
the  most  careful  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  normal  schools, 
and  the  good  results  are  seen  in  a  body  of  thoroly  trained, 
competent  teachers,  who  not  only  know  how  to  teach,  but  who 
know  their  subjects. 

In  the  matter  of  the  work  of  the  school  certain  praiseworthy 
features  should  be  noted.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
insistence  at  every  step  of  the  way  on  the  correct  use  of  the 
French  language.  It  matters  not  whether  the  professor  in 
charge  of  a  class  is  teaching  mathematics,  science,  history,  or 
literature,  it  is  his  first  duty  to  see  not  only  that  no  incorrect, 
slovenly,  or  inappropriate  word  or  phrase  is  used,  but  that  the 
most  fitting  form  of  expression  is  employed.  “  That  is  not 
well  expressed,”  “  Choose  a  better  word,”  “  That  word  does 
not  convey  the  right  shade  of  meaning,”  “  That  is  a  little 
vague,”  “  Alsace-Lorraine  is  a  geographical  name  of  the 
present  century;  use  the  proper  designation  for  the  seventeenth 
century,” — these  and  similar  corrections  one  hears  whenever 
the  necessity  for  them  exists,  altho  with  the  admirable  prepara¬ 
tion  the  students  have  had  the  necessity  for  such  corrections 
arises  far  less  frequently  than  with  us.  Such  insistence  on  the 
correct  use  of  French  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  since  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  France  is  to  put  subjects,  professors,  and  students  into 

•  These  statistics,  the  latest  available,  are  taken  from  the  RCsumC  de  la 
Situation  de  I’ Enseignement  primaire  pour  I'annCe  scolaire,  iSg^—rSgs.  The 
number  of  normal  schools  given  on  page  390  is  for  the  year  1898-1899. 
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water-tight  compartments  and  to  resent  anything  which  seems 
like  interfering  with  the  special  work  of  another  person.  But 
all  share  alike  in  what  is  deemed  the  almost  sacred  inheritance 
of  the  French  language,  and  every  Frenchman  is  passionately 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  this  language  in  all  its  purity. 
It  can  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  one  would 
not  hear  in  all  France  a  normal-school  student  use  a  phrase 
corresponding  to  our  “  I  have  went,”  “  he  come,”  or  “  I  think 
like  you  do,”  or  a  normal-school  director  who  uses  the  French 
for  ”  It  don’t,”  or  ”  Rev.  Smith,”  errors  not  unknown  with  us. 

The  question  of  the  special  training  for  the  work  of  teaching 
is  one  of  the  primary  importance,  and  here  it  will  be  found  that 
the  French  method  differs  in  one  important  respect  from  our 
own.  In  the  last  year  of  the  course  special  lessons  are  given  in 
the  model  primary  schools  by  the  students  who  are  to  become 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  students  in  the 
£.cole  normalc  supcricure  give  lessons  in  the  high  schools  of 
Paris,  but  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  constant  training  given 
in  methods  of  presentation  and  exposition.  During  the  first 
year  in  the  ^cole  normale  superieure  every  student  prepares  a 
considerable  number  of  special  topics  that  are  presented  to  the 
class;  during  the  second  year  the  number  is  increased;  during 
the  third  year  these  topics  become  still  more  frequent;  much  the 
same  principle  is  carried  on  in  the  lower  normal  schools. 
These  topics  are  prepared  by  the  student  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  when  they  are  presented  to  the  class  the  student  takes  the 
chair  of  the  professor  or  sits  at  a  table  in  front  of  the  class  at 
one  side.  The  time  taken  by  the  student  varies  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  close  sometimes 
the  members  of  the  class  give  criticisms  of  the  topics  as  pre¬ 
sented,  but  always  the  chief  criticism  is  given  by  the  professor. 
This  criticism  is  always  most  thoro  and  searching.  The  topic 
is  criticised  from  every  point  of  view  as  regards  its  content,  its 
literary  form,  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it — nothing 
escapes  the  notebook  of  the  professor  in  charge.  If  this  criti¬ 
cism  sometimes  seems  to  a  visitor  to  err  on  the  side  of  undue 
severity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  result  is  wholesome. 
Both  teacher  and  student  recognize  the  responsibility  to  the 
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state  that  maintains  the  school,  and  that  the  state  expects,  and 
has  the  right  to  receive,  only  the  very  best.  On  its  pedagogical 
side  this  constant  drill  h^s  much  to  commend  it.  It  may  at 
least  be  questioned  whether  the  future  teacher  does  not  derive 
more  profit  from  this  constant  effort  to  prepare  and  present  suc¬ 
cessfully  special  subjects  to  those  of  his  own  mental  ability  and 
attainments  than  from  the  effort  to  adapt  himself  at  once  to 
those  younger  than  himself.  The  French  normal  school  gives 
both  kinds  of  training,  but  the  emphasis  apparently  is  on  train¬ 
ing  that  comes  from  mastering  a  topic  previously  unknown  and 
presenting  it  clearly,  forcibly,  and  attractively.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  of  our  own  normal  school  graduates  that  “  they 
know  how  to  teach  everything  without  knowing  anything  to 
teach.”  Certainly  this  criticism  cannot  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  French  normal  schools.  The  first  essential  is  to  know  the 
subject  one  is  to  teach,  but  this  involves  the  ability  to  make 
clear  this  knowledge  to  others;  when  this  has  been  mastered, 
the  means  of  making  a  subject  clear  to  younger  pupils  becomes 
a  simple  matter.  In  other  words,  if  a  normal-school  pupil  be¬ 
gins  his  teaching  experience  with  lessons  in  a  model  school,  he 
is  taking  the  most  difficult  step  in  his  teaching  career  at  the 
outset.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  acquires  ease  and  facility  in 
presenting  subjects  to  those  of  his  own  age  and  ability,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  take  the  next  step  and  to 
adapt  one’s  teaching  to  those  less  mature. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  French  system  of  training 
is  that  every  graduate  of  a  normal  school  is  compelled  to  be¬ 
gin  his  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  provinces.  Paris  still 
dominates  France,  and  everyone  whose  student  life  has  been  in 
Paris  feels  that  he  cannot  live  away  from  the  attractions  of  the 
city,  while  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  provinces  feel 
that  a  residence  in  Paris  at  some  time  during  his  life  is  the 
birthright  inheritance  of  every  Frenchman — those  who  have 
been  born  in  Paris  cannot  live  elsewhere,  while  those  born  in 
the  provinces  must  live  in  Paris.  Without  regulation  Paris 
would  be  surfeited  with  teachers  and  the  provincial  schools  re¬ 
ceive  only  the  remnant.  But  at  this  point  the  law  intervenes, 
and  it  is  inexorable.  The  Government  guarantees  a  position 
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to  every  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  but  it  compels  the  first 
position  to  be  taken  in  a  provincial  school.  This  does  not,  of 
•course,  prevent  a  teacher  from  receiving  later  an  appointment 
in  a  Paris  school,  but  while  Paris  may  be  the  goal  of  a  normal- 
school  student,  it  cannot  be  his  starting  point. 

If  many  details  have  been  given  in  this  paper,  it  has  been 
with  the  thought  of  showing  something  of  that  “  infinite 
■capacity  for  taking  pains  ”  which  the  Frenchman  shares  with 
the  German.  Order,  symmetry,  and  perfection  of  organiza¬ 
tion  are  his  ideal,  and  nowhere  is  this  perfection  of  organization 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  provisions  made  for  train¬ 
ing  teachers.  That  the  French  method  has  its  weak  features, 
and  that  it  is  at  some  points  distinctly  inferior  to  the  German, 
must  be  frankly  acknowledged — no  scheme  of  education  is 
faultless,  and  the  French  system  is  still  at  some  points  in  a  state 
of  evolution.  But  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call 
attention  only  to  those  characteristics  which  have  seemed  to  the 
writer  not  only  good  in  themselves,  but  also  capable  of  adapta¬ 
tion  in  our  own  system  of  normal  schools.  It  is  specious 
patriotism  that  leads  to  the  assumption  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  institution  is  above  criticism;  it  is  unworthy  imitation 
that  leads  to  the  servile  adoption  of  every  foreign  institu¬ 
tion  simply  because  it  is  foreign.  But  it  assuredly  is  possible 
to  acknowledge  our  own  shortcomings,  to  recognize  that  our 
mistakes  have  also  been  made  by  others,  to  learn  how  these  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  corrected  elsewhere,  to  absorb  into  our  own 
system  of  education  whatever  is  best  in  that  of  other  countries, 
while  giving  freely  on  our  own  part,  and  to  approximate  more 
nearly  than  we  do  in  practice  to  those  high  ideals  of  education 
we  have  always  cherished.  • 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Vassar  Collegr, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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VII 

GERMAN  HIGHER  SCHOOLS' 

In  the  thirties  of  this  present  century — it  is  still  the  nine¬ 
teenth — Germany  began  to  be  rediscovered.  Various  influ¬ 
ences,  literary,  political,  and  other,  tended  to  this  result.  The 
notion  that  France  was  the  only  culture-nation  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  which  cultivated  Anglo-Saxons  needed  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  gradually  faded  out,  and  there  was  a  new  turning  of 
men’s  attention  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  educational 
revival  had  already  begun  in  this  country.  It  was  found  that 
Germany  could  teach  us  more  about  schools  and  teaching  than 
could  either  France  or  England.  A  few  wandering  Americans 
visited  the  Fatherland  and  brought  back  glowing  accounts  of 
what  they  had  seen.  Charles  Brooks,  Alexander  D.  Bache, 
and  Calvin  E.  Stow  were  of  this  number.  Their  reports  re¬ 
inforced  the  revival  mightily.  Yet  one  of  the  best  views  of 
German  schools  that  Englishmen  and  Americans  got  in  those 
days  they  got  thru  French  eyes,  in  Victor  Cousin’s  Rapport  sur 
Vetat  de  I’instruction  dans  quelqnes  pays,  et  particnli&ement 
cn  Prusse,  published  in  1833,  and  appearing  in  an  English 
translation  the  following  year. 

In  the  sixties  Matthew  Arnold  visited  Germany  and  gave 
a  characteristic  report  of  what  he  saw.  In  the  meantime  the 
way  had  been  traveled  by  a  goodly  number  of  English-speak¬ 
ing  and  English-writing  people.  The  story  Arnold  brought 
back  had  accordingly  less  of  novelty  to  his  readers  than  the 
earlier  accounts  had  enjoyed;  but  it  was  vividly  told,  and  served 
to  illustrate  a  very  notable  thesis. 

In  the  succeeding  generation  down  to  this  year,  1900,  the 
spiritual  ties  binding  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  German  peoples 

’  German  higher  schools — The  history,  organization,  and  methods  of  secondary 
education  in  Germany.  By  James  E.  Russell,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  1899.  viii-|-455  p.  $2.35. 
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to  each  other  have  been  multiplied;  their  spiritual  intercourse 
has  increased  tremendously.  English  and  American  educators, 
in  great  numbers  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  thought  and  practice  of  Germany.  Yet  after  all  has  been 
said  and  written  there  has  been  one  important  place  unfilled; 
and  Professor  Russell’s  book  fills  that  place,  and  fills  it  well. 

This  is  a  volume  of  450  pages.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  part  in  a  manner  beyond  reproach.  Four  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  history  of  German  schools,  chapter  v  gives  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  present  school  system  of  Prussia,  the 
five  chapters  next  following  give  an  account  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  general  conduct  and  life  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  the  German  Empire,  with  especial  but  by  no 
means  exclusive  reference  to  Prussia.  Then  follow  about  140' 
pages,  divided  into  seven  chapters,  treating  of  the  actual 
present-day  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  study.  TwO' 
chapters  treat  of  the  teaching  force;  current  movements  affect¬ 
ing  the  schools  receive  a  chapter;  and  a  final  chapter  is  devoted 
to  appreciative  criticism  of  the  German  system.  There  are 
seven  appendices,  presenting  statistical  information  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  various  laws  and  ordinances,  which  could  not  well 
be  handled  in  the  body  of  the  work.  To  complete  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  contents  a  very  modest  preface  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  good  index — items  that  are  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant. 

A  century  of  Hegel  and  Darwin  has  taught  us  that  what¬ 
ever  is  must  hang  together  with  whatever  has  been;  and  we 
have  been  learning  of  late,  or  relearning,  it  may  be,  that  what¬ 
ever  is  must  hang  together  with  the  rest  that  is.  We  find  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  growing  interest  in  historical  and  social  aspects  of 
education,  which  makes  large  demands  on  one  who  would  give 
an  account  of  any  system  of  schools.  An  abiding  sense  of  the 
hang-togetherness  of  things  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equip¬ 
ment. 

But  subjective  interpretations  of  such  connections  will  not 
satisfy.  We  ask  for  evidence  that  assumed  relations  are  actual 
relations.  We  expect,  in  a  word,  that  the  subject  in  hand  shalf 
be  treated  objectively.  German  professors  in  German  uni- 
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versities  have  done  much  to  establish  this  standard  by  their 
reiteration  of  the  word  objective;  and  American  students  have 
brought  home  with  them  from  Germany  the  idea  which  that 
word  represents. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Professor  Russell  has  satis¬ 
fied  such  requirements  perfectly.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  on  the  whole  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
book  is  full  of  definite  information,  based  on  wide  reading,  on 
personal  interviews  with  men  who  know,  and  on  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  goodly  number  of  schools.  It  accordingly  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  some  other  accounts  of  foreign  systems, 
which  disappoint  us  thru  their  meagerness  of  facts.  This 
fullness  of  information  makes  it  possible  for  the  author  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  abstractness  of  general  statements  by  the  citation  of 
instances  and  by  varied  illustrations,  as  in  the  chapter  on  stu¬ 
dent  life  in  the  higher  schools,  where  some  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  general  character  are  followed  by  brief  but  specific 
notes  on  the  schools  of  Meissen  and  Rossleben,  and  Schul- 
pforta,  a  somewhat  longer  notice  of  the  Stoy  School  at  Jena, 
and  a  very  interesting,  detailed  narrative  of  a  day  spent  in  the 
last-named  institution.  So  chapter  xix,  on  appointment,  pro¬ 
motion,  and  emoluments  of  teachers,  is  alive  with  pertinent  and 
varied  information,  such  as  a  good  observer  and  talker  might 
have  to  tell  on  his  return  from  abroad,  supplemented  with 
well-arranged  statistical  matter  and  extracts  from  the  laws  in 
appendices  D,  E,  and  F. 

As  to  the  relations  of  German  secondary  schools  to  German 
social  conditions,  present  and  past,  the  book  does  not  disappoint 
us.  While  the  author  has  restrained  himself  from  mixing 
much  of  personal  interpretation  with  his  presentation,  it  is  clear 
from  beginning  to  end  that  he  sees  the  schools  both  as  influenc¬ 
ing  and  as  influenced  by  the  civilization  to  which  they  belong. 
How  many  schools  prepare  for  life  in  the  political,  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  industrial  Germany  of  to-day,  and  yet  prepare  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  world-wide  aspiration  after  universal  excel¬ 
lence  which  in  course  of  time  must  transform  the  institutions  of 
Germany  into  something  other — and  better — than  they  are? 
It  is  the  problem  of  education  in  every  land  and  age.  How 
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may  we  educate  for  citizenship  without  provinciality;  how  edu¬ 
cate  for  humanity  without  becoming  abstract?  The  question 
is  insistent.  It  is  particularly  difficult  of  answer  when  we  have 
to  do  with  education  of  secondary  grade.  German  educators 
are  meeting  it  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  giving  it  a  variety  of 
answers.  It  may  sometimes  seem  to  us  that  they  are  purchas¬ 
ing  apparent  present  advantage  at  the  expense  of  ultimate 
good.  At  least,  they  are  facing  the  problem  courageously  and 
intelligently,  and  the  way  they  come  at  their  answer  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  whether  we  find  more  or  less  of  value  in  the  answer 
itself.  Their  differences  among  themselves  are  especially  in¬ 
structive,  and  these  have  l)een  set  forth  by  Professor  Russell 
with  a  fair  degree  of  fullness.  Especially  valuable  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  is  chapter  xx,  on  the  tendencies  of  school  reform,  and 
chapter  xxi,  on  merits  and  defects  of  German  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  “  The  idea  of  national  unity,”  says  the  author,  “  has  as 
its  correlative  in  the  educational  world  the  idea  of  an  Ein~ 
heitsschule.”  This  seems  sufficiently  obvious  to  an  outsider, 
but  the  idea  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  powers  that  are 
in  control  of  Prussian  schools.  Perhaps  the  opposition  of  the 
king  and  his  ministers  to  this  idea  may  rest  upon  a  conviction 
that  the  Einheitsschule  would  have  for  its  corollary  the  Social 
Demokratie.  Professor  Russell  holds  (p.  405)  that  the 
Gymnasium,  with  its  supporters,  is  ”  largely  at  fault  for  the 
growth  of  social  democracy;  but  not,  as  the  emperor  thought, 
because  it  is  doing  so  much,  but  because  of  what  it  is  not  doing. 
It  will  not  grant  that  freedom  of  choice,  variety  in  education, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  which  modern  life  demands.” 
The  efforts  of  the  government  to  make  of  the  higher  schools 
a  means  of  combating  the  social  democracy  are  referred  to  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  book.  To  a  republican  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  these  efforts  seem  beside  the  mark.  Whatever 
political  doctrines  may  be  consciously  expounded  in  the  higher 
schools,  their  real  influence  can  hardly  fail  to  set  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  democracy  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  awak¬ 
ened  minds  of  the  young  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  training  of 
German  higher  schools  will  continue  to  turn  toward  questions 
of  national  policy;  and  no  amount  of  prescription  can  guarantee 
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their  immunity  from  those  ideas  and  aspirations  which  are  stir¬ 
ring  the  German  people  of  their  day.  A  just  and  luminous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  December  Conference  appears  in  chapter 
XX.  That  Conference  brought  out  in  clear  light  the  bearing  of 
the  school  problem  upon  the  larger  social  problem  of  modern 
Prussia,  and  of  modern  Germany. 

We  might  wish  that  Professor  Russell  had  treated  somewhat 
more  fully  the  relation  of  German  seconda>ry  schools  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  economic  organization  of  the  Empire ;  the  problem 
of  the  “  educated  proletariat,”  the  connection  between  the 
Realschulen  and  the  higher  technical  schools,  and  the  bearing  of 
both  upon  the  industrial  development  of  Germany,  and  related 
questions.  But  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  accessible  to  answer  all  the  questions  one  w'ould  like 
to  ask  in  this  domain. 

The  historical  setting  of  the  German  schools  is  as  clearly 
presented  as  their  present  relation  to  the  social  whole.  “  The 
clew  to  the  systematic  development  of  the  German  school  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  the  author  (p.  i),  “at  least  until  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  must  be  sought  in  the  religious  ideals  of  the  successive 
periods  as  tempered  by  the  prevailing  social,  economic,  and 
political  influences.”  The  early  labors  of  Columban  and  Boni¬ 
face  and  the  significance  of  the  monastic  schools  are  noted. 
Then  follows  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  education  under 
Charles  the  Great,  the  development  of  cathedral  schools,  the 
influence  of  feudalism  and  scholasticism,  and  the  rise  of  city 
schools  and  universities.  With  reference  to  the  Benedictines, 
it  should  be  said  that  “  the  duty  of  instructing  the  young 
seems  not  to  have  been  inculcated  in  the  earlier  “  Rule  ”  of 
that  order,  tho  it  undoubtedly  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
activity  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  Germany.  It  is 
doubtful,  moreover,  whether  the  rise  of  the  Palace  School 
should  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  as  seems 
to  be  implied  on  page  5.  Specht  makes  it  appear,  on  rather 
uncertain  authority,  to  be  sure,  that  the  school  goes  back  into 
the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The  distinction  between 
the  Interior  school  and  the  exterior  school  in  the  monasteries, 
referred  to  on  page  8,  seems  either  to  have  been  successfully 
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combated  by  Charles,  or,  possibly,  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  the  Frankish  monasteries  and  cathedrals  under  Louis  the 
Pious.  It  is  doubtless  a  typographical  error,  on  page  lo,  that 
assigns  Rabanus  Maurus  to  the  tenth  century  instead  of  the 
ninth;  and  Bangulf,  on  page  5,  should  have  been  changed  to 
Baugulf.  The  paragraph  on  university  ideals  (p.  14)  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  assuming  that  the  early  universities 
came  into  existence  in  accordance  with  some  definite  plan. 
Our  best  authorities  on  the  early  history  of  these  institutions, 
several  of  whom  are  cited  in  Professor  Russell’s  footnote,  make 
it  appear  that  the  university  movement  at  the  outset  represented 
no  well-defined  plan  or  purpose;  or  rather  that  it  represented 
the  heterogeneous  purposes  and  endeavors  of  many  leaders, 
and  that  these  settled  down  only  by  slow  degrees  into  a  well- 
articulated  university  system.  Undoubtedly  there  was  present 
the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  turn  this 
and  every  other  intellectual  movement  into  her  channels.  But 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  itself  there  was  perhaps  no 
element  more  common  than  the  awakened  desire  after  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  unorganized  aspiration  soon  enough  gave  way 
to  plan  and  system  under  ecclesiastical  control.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  as  Professor  Russell  has  pointed  out,  there  was  growing 
up  a  small  class,  if  class  it  could  be  called,  of  learned  men  who 
were  not  ecclesiastics. 

The  chapter  on  the  rise  of  Protestant  schools  is  compact 
and  instructive.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
combined  to  carry  the  administration  of  schools  over  from 
ecclesiastical  to  civil  control.  The  process,  however,  was 
a  slow  one,  and  the  agency  of  Melancthon  in  the  move¬ 
ment  may  easily  be  overestimated,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  36.  Professor  Russell 
himself  shows  (pages  88  and  89)  how  gradually  the  change 
was  brought  about.  In  the  sixteenth  century  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  influences  working  toward  this  change  were 
the  secular  spirit  of  humanism,  the  rapid  increase  of  knowledge 
and  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  continued  growth  of  great 
monarchies,  and  the  concentration  of  both  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  same  person — the  terri- 
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torial  prince.  To  these  must  be  added  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  rapid  differentiation  of  religious  be¬ 
lief  and  ecclesiastical  allegiance  which  Protestantism  pro¬ 
moted  in  spite  of  herself;  The  influence  of  French  thought  in 
the  eighteenth  century  finally  crystallized  and  popularized  the 
ideal  of  secular  education.  The  sketch  of  this  movement,  and 
of  the  parallel  development  of  German  schools  and  educational 
systems,  in  chapters  iii  and  iv,  is  full  of  interest.  Of  the 
Ritterakademie  and  the  Real  school,  the  author  remarks  (p. 
66),  “  They  represent  the  reaction  in  the  pedagogical  sphere 
against  the  empty,  sterile  dogmatism  of  the  preceding  age.  .  . 
Their  triumph  would  doubtless  have  been  complete  had  not 
another  force  gained  the  ascendency  at  the  very  hour  of  vic¬ 
tory.  .  .  In  other  words,  the  growth  of  the  democratic  spirit 
came  in  to  check  the  development  of  institutions  calculated  to 
perpetuate  the  existing  social  order  and  to  intensify  prevailing 
class  distinctions.” 

The  prevalence  of  a  real  democratic  spirit  in  the  German 
universities,  while  the  schools  for  the  people  are  regarded  as 
means  of  training  for  obedience  and  devotion  to  the  monarchy, 
is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  German  life  at  this  day.  The  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Center  was  right  when  he  said  in  the  Reich¬ 
stag  (p.  414),  “It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  permit  in  the  upper 
strata  what  is  forbidden  in  the  lower.” 

The  tables  presented  in  chapter  vi  are  convenient  and  in¬ 
structive.  Here  we  find  the  time  allotment  to  the  different 
subjects  in  the  several  years  of  the  Prussian  gymnasial  course 
(Lchrplan),  together  with  a  comparative  table  showing  the 
broad  differences  between  the  courses  in  Prussia  and  those  in 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Hamburg,  and  Weimar.  The 
courses  of  the  Realgymnasien  are  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
Lehrplan  of  the  Prussian  Oberrealschulcn  is  presented,  and 
those  of  the  Prussian  hohere  Mddchenschulen  and  of  the 
Frankfort  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium.  The  number  of 
schools  of  the  several  types  in  each  of  the  chief  states  of  the 
Empire  is  given,  with  notes  that  stimulate  comparison;  there 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  education  of  girls  and  the  relation 
of  private  schools  to  the  public  school  system;  and  two  or  three 
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paragraphs  relating  to  the  plan  now  on  trial  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 

Turning  to  the  pages  devoted  to  the  actual  instruction  in  the 
several  branches  of  study  in  the  schools  of  to-day,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  will  probably  find  himself  drawn  to  one  chapter  or 
another  according  to  his  special  interest  or  occupation.  All  are 
well  written,  at  sufficient  length  to  give  some  living  informa¬ 
tion,  but  without  prolixity.  If  anything,  they  are  too  short 
rather  than  too  long.  The  account  of  instruction  in  the 
modern  languages  and  in  the  natural  sciences  seems  to  me  espe¬ 
cially  valuable.  Historical  notes,  personal  observations,  and 
the  setting  forth  of  differences  of  theory  and  procedure  to  be 
found  among  the  Germans  themselves  are  all  employed  to  vary 
the  theme.  Such  treatment  makes  the  account  concrete  and 
comprehensible. 

Thruout  the  book  bibliographical  references  are  appended 
to  the  several  chapters — excepting  the  last.  The  author  ex¬ 
cuses  himself,  in  his  preface,  from  presenting  anything  like  a 
complete  bibliography.  A  list  of  the  leading  educational  jour¬ 
nals  of  Germany  appears  in  appendix  G.  I  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  a  somewhat  extended  bibliography,  with  criti¬ 
cal  notes,  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Brief 
notes  would  have  been  useful,  too,  in  the  list  of  educational 
journals.  In  the  body  of  the  work  references  and  explana¬ 
tions  are  somewhat  sparingly,  but  I  think  adequately,  pre¬ 
sented  in  footnotes. 

Taking  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  new  mat¬ 
ter  which  it  presents  is  what  the  author  got  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  schools.  The  historical  matter  which  is  here 
summarized  was  already  accessible  to  scholars  in  extended 
German  treatises,  notably  in  those  of  Specht,  Raumer,  and 
Paulsen.  The  recent  progress  and  the  present  external  aspect 
of  the  schools  is  also  presented  with  great  fullness  in  the  well 
known  works  of  Wiese  and  Kiibler  and  the  Prussian  Central- 
blatt.  Yet  Professor  Russell’s  work  has  independent  merit  in 
its  admirable  putting  together  and  summarizing  of  the  matter 
presented  by  these  and  numerous  other  German  authorities. 
The  second-hand  material  receives  reinforcement  and  illumi- 
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nation  at  every  turn  from  the  first-hand  information  gained 
from  visits  to  the  schools  and  association  with  the  masters. 
The  book  must  accordingly  be  given  a  higher  designation  than 
that  of  a  mere  clever  and  popular  compilation  and  translation. 
It  is  a  distinct  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  contemporary 
education. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  calls  for  high  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  style  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  effective 
exposition.  It  is  notably  clear  and  direct,  free  from  decorative 
flourishes  and  free,  too,  from  the  involved  forms  of  expression 
which  a  German  topic  of  discourse  might  suggest.  There  are,, 
to  be  sure,  occasional  lapses;  but  these  are  not  serious  enough 
to  compromise  the  superior  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

In  taking  up  the  book  for  a  first  reading,  I  proposed  to  myself 
various  questions  which  I  should  like  to  see  answered  in  such  a 
work.  These  were  hit  upon  at  haphazard,  with  no  thought  of 
covering  the  whole  field  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.  But 
as  I  read  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  these  several  ques¬ 
tions,  without  exception,  answered  in  due  time.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  the  volume  proved  so  satisfactory  and  so  interesting  that 
when  the  end  was  reached  the  reader  found  himself  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  pass  an  impartial  judgment  upon  it.  After  laying  it 
aside  for  some  months  I  have  come  back  to  a  second  reading — 
and  a  third  and  a  fourth  reading  of  some  portions — only  to  find 
my  first  impressions  in  the  main  confirmed.  It  is,  I  think,  safe 
to  say  that  the  book  has  added  greatly  to  Professor  Russell’s 
reputation ;  that  it  makes  a  contribution  of  lasting  value  to  our 
educational  literature ;  and  that  it  sets  a  high  standard  for  such 
treatises  on  foreign  school  systems  as  are  now  increasingly  in 
demand. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cauf. 
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DISCUSSION 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION— A  PROTEST 

Graduates  of  women’s  colleges  are  of  two  kinds :  those  who 
need  not  earn  their  living,  and  those  who  must.  Of  the  first 
class,  the  majority  go  home  after  graduation,  fit  well  enough 
into  the  places  which  they  had  left  four  years  before,  and  finally 
marry.  And  their  latter  end  is  better  than  their  former.  As  a 
rule  they  make  a  wise  choice,  and  happily  fulfill  their  destiny 
as  wife  and  mother,  as  the  average  woman  should. 

But  the  second  class  of  graduates  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
These  women  for  some  reason  or  another  must  earn  their  own 
living.  With  them  on  the  laboring  side  of  the  world  is  a  small 
percentage  of  women  of  the  first  class,  who  need  not  earn  their 
own  living,  but  who  choose  to  work  in  the  lines  which  happen 
to  be  remunerative,  or  who  work  because  their  parents  wish 
them  to  prove  the  commercial  value  of  what  four  college  years 
have  given  them,  in  order  that  in  possible  time  of  need  they 
may  be  able  to  supixirt  themselves. 

There  are  then,  as  breadwinners,  the  woman  who  must  work, 
and  the  woman  who  does. 

As  early  as  the  winter  term  of  the  last  year  in  college,  the 
thought  of  the  future  forcibly  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  senior  who  must  work.  The  usual  refuge  lies  in  the  idea 
of  teaching  school.  I  suppose  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  money¬ 
earning  graduates  engage  in  teaching,  at  least  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  graduation.  The  teaching  profession — if 
profession  it  be — is  therefore  crowded  with  aspirants  for — 
high  salaries.  The  reason  for  this  oversupply  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  woman  can  literally  step  from  college  halls  into  a  school¬ 
room,  with  only  the  bridge  of  a  vacation  for  rest  and  dressmak¬ 
ing.  From  the  graduate’s  point  of  view  there  is  comparatively 
little  risk.  The  salary  is  certain,  however  small  it  may  be,  the 
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mode  of  life  is  not  radically  new,  and  no  extra  preparation 
involving  expense  is  necessary. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question. 

It  seems  never  to  enter  the  head  of  the  average  woman  that 
she  should  not  teach  school  unless  by  temperament  she  is  fitted 
to  teach,  and  likes  to  teach,  or,  at  least,  likes  the  idea  of  teach¬ 
ing.  I  will  wager  that  more  than  half  of  the  women  now 
teaching,  if  they  gave  to  the  world  their  honest  feeling — more 
tlian  half  the  women  teachers  would  say  that  they  do  not  like 
teaching.  Many  would  say,  “  I  hate  it !  ”  Almost  all  of  them 
would  say,  “  It  is  the  only  way  I  have  of  earning  money,  and  it 
involves  less  risk  than  most  other  occupations.”  But  they  do 
not  dare  tell  the  truth.  Their  bread  and  butter  depends  on 
teaching. 

I  grant  that  there  are  very  many  teachers  who  are,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  educators — men  and  women  of  broad  culture 
and  tactful  sympathies,  who  are  “  born  teachers,”  and  who  love 
their  work.  AH  glory  and  honor  to  them !  They  are  helping 
to  elevate  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  professions,  so  degraded, 
in  fact,  that  some  critics  of  education  have  gone  as  far  as  to 
say  that  it  is  not  a  profession.  But  born  teachers  are  in  the 
lonely  minority.  They  by  no  means  represent  the  average 
teacher. 

It  would  seem  that  if  ever  teaching  is  to  be  an  established 
profession,  it  should  l)e  undertaken,  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  as  an  end  in  itself.  A  theological  student — if  he  is  an 
honest  man — studies  for  the  ministry  because  he  feels  called  to 
the  ministry.  A  medical  student  has  a  predilection  for  medi¬ 
cine.  A  law  student  feels  an  inclination  toward  law.  In  every 
profession  honest  men  feel  some  aptitude  or  taste,  however 
slight,  which  impels  them.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
cases;  but  such  men  rarely  make  a  lasting  success  of  what  they 
undertake.  Their  ignorance  or  disinclination  will  find  them 
out.  In  this  respect  a  profession  differs  from  what  is  known 
as  a  business. 

Now,  if  these  facts  are  true  in  the  ministry,  in  medicine,  and 
in  law,  why  should  they  not  hold  good  in  teaching?  Only 
those  members  of  a  profession  who  regard  that  profession  as  a 
science  help  to  build  it  up.  The  others  tear  it  down  or  retard 
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its  growth.  And  if  women  enter  the  field  of  teaching  as  a 
makeshift,  and  not  because  they  are  fitted  to  teach,  they  hinder 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  teaching.  What  moral  right 
have  they  to  do  this  ?  Such  is  the  scientific  point  of  view. 

But  there  is  a  third  way  to  look  at  the  matter,  and  this  way 
is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  from  the  humanitarian  side. 
The  children  have  a  right  to  be  considered.  No  woman  with  a 
sociological  conscience  can  consistently  enter  the  mental  and 
moral  life  of  children  unless  she  feels  able  to  influence  them  for 
the  better,  mentally  and  morally.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that 
children’s  minds  are  extremely  plastic,  yet  it  needs  to  be  said 
over  and  over  again.  Influence  is  the  most  subtle  force  in  the 
world,  and  children  are  unconsciously  irritated  to  their  detri¬ 
ment  by  a  nervous  teacher,  or  by  a  teacher  to  whom  her  work 
is  not  congenial.  If  she  is  not  interested,  she  cannot  teach  the 
children  interest. 

A  woman  may  never  have  proved  by  actual  experience  that 
she  can  teach,  but  if  the  power  is  in  her  she  will  know  it. 
There  is  a  peculiar,  incommunicable  feeling  of  potentiality 
which  is  as  infallible — to  ascend  to  a  comparison — as  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  love.  If  she  has  to  grope  around  in  her  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  and  wonder  if  she  could  teach,  the  essential  lies  not 
in  her.  And  if  she  does  not  possess  this  essential,  then  she  is 
no  more  called  to  the  profession  of  teaching  than  a  man  is  called 
to  the  ministry  who  hates  his  brother  men. 

The  rights  of  children  in  this  matter  of  teaching  are  much 
too  little  regarded.  “  Anyone  can  teach  Jack  to  read  and  do 
arithmetic,”  the  mother  says.  “  We’ll  wait  until  he  is  older  to 
send  him  to  a  better  school.”  But  when  he  goes  to  that  better 
school  he  takes  with  him  a  set  of  bad  habits  of  study  which  the 
best  teacher  in  the  world  may  have  to  use  almost  superhuman 
and  well-nigh  ineffectual  effort  to  overcome.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  the  youngest  child.  He  should  have  from  the 
first  a  teacher  who  is  a  guide,  a  friend,  an  instructor,  and,  above 
all,  an  inspiration  and  a  noble  influence. 

How  many  graduates  feel  the  necessity  of  working  conscien¬ 
tiously  toward  these  requirements? 

Suppose  now  that  a  woman  has  marked  ability  to  teach, 
without  the  taste  for  teaching.  Suppose  her  influence  to  be 
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morally,  as  well  as  mentally  good.  Many  such  women  there 
are,  for  lack  of  inclination  to  teach  by  no  means  indicates  lack 
of  ability.  What  is  the  woman  to  do?  In  this  case,  the 
matter  lies  practically  in  her  own  hands.  By  teaching  she  is 
not  retarding  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  for  she  is 
interested  to  do  her  best  in  whatever  position  in  life  she  may 
fill.  If  the  work  were  not  too  irksome  to  her,  there  is  no  moral 
reason  why  she  should  not  continue  in  it.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  drudgery  in  all  work,  no  matter  how  congenial  it  is. 
But  if  there  is  another  line  of  work  which  she  could  more  profit¬ 
ably  and  pleasurably  follow,  she  owes  it  to  herself  to  do  it. 
She  has  a  right  to  consider  herself.  Viewed  from  the  other 
side,  the  side  of  the  school  system,  the  question  should  follow 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  teacher  should  yield 
place  to  some  woman  who  has  ability  plus  inclination.  If  this 
other  woman  does  not  need  the  money  which  teaching  brings, 
nevertheless  she  should  not  give  place  to  a  woman  less  quali¬ 
fied  and  more  needy.  The  best  woman  should  have  the  posi¬ 
tion,  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher  is  hardly  less  sacred  and 
important  than  that  of  a  clergyman.  The  work  in  both  cases 
is  the  instruction  and  care  of  souls. 

I  am  aware  that  this  reasoning  reduces  the  matter  to  very 
radical  terms,  but  I  see  no  logical  alternative.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  only  means  by  which  teaching  can  ever  become  the  dignified 
profession  which  it  should  be. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  woman  feels  herself  not  entirely 
fitted  by  inclination  to  teach.  She  is  poor,  she  has  Iwrrowed 
money  for  her  coveted,  dearly  prized  education,  and  she  must 
begin  at  once  to  repay  that  money.  She  is  offered  a  good  teach¬ 
ing  position.  Shall  she  accept  it?  I  should  say  yes.  Even 
tho  her  ability  to  teach  be  only  fair,  yet  the  spirit  which  made 
her  borrow  money  will  make  her  repay  it  with  interest.  If  she 
develop  into  a  reasonably  good  teacher,  with  an  uplifting  in¬ 
fluence,  let  her  continue  the  work  until  she  is  free  to  choose. 
A  w'oman  who  has  “  grit  ”  enough  to  go  thru  college  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  is  going  to  be  worth  something.  And  she  is  in 
honor  bound  to  repay  her  debt  before  she  tries  to  find  her  true 
place  in  the  world.  When  she  finds  that  place,  she  should  at 
once  make  the  effort  to  give  up  teaching. 
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If,  then,  the  majority  of  women  who  think  of  teaching  ought 
not  to  teach,  what  can  they  do  to  earn  their  living?  The  risk 
is  the  great  drawback  to  most  enterprises,  and  few  women  are 
willing  to  take  risks.  They  are  too  cautious.  Suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  woman  is  willing  to  take  her  chances.  If  she  is 
not  obliged  to  plunge  into  the  stream  at  once,  let  her  take  a 
year  off  at  home,  rest  from  her  four  years’  work,  and  look 
around  her.  Some  suitable  field  of  operation  may  present 
itself. 

The  president  of  one  of  our  Western  colleges  for  women  be¬ 
lieves,  from  his  experience  with  young  men  and  women,  that, 
to  use  his  own  words,  “  college  women  have  more  executive 
ability  than  college  men.  The  girls  pay  their  bills  and  keep 
their  college  finances  in  much  better  shape  than  the  boys.  I 
would  have  girls  stay  out  of  teaching,  and  go  into  work  that 
requires  executive  ability.” 

On  the  same  subject  the  registrar  of  one  of  our  best  Eastern 
colleges  for  women  once  said  to  me,  “  Why  are  so  many  girls 
teaching  ?  The  supply  is  greater  now  than  the  demand.  And 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  alumnae  of  our  college  insist  on 
staying  here  in  New  England,  where  there  is  a  surfeit  of 
teachers.  After  midyears  I  put  pamphlets  against  teaching 
around  on  the  tables  of  the  reading-room  for  the  seniors  to  read 
and  meditate  upon.” 

“  What  would  you  have  them  do  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Oh,  let  them  go  on  studying  and  write  college  mono¬ 
graphs,  if  they  can’t  do  anything  better.” 

A  negative  suggestion,  certainly,  a  suggestion  for  girls  who 
can  afiford  to  study  indefinitely;  nevertheless  it  shows  the  trend 
of  educated,  experienced  thought  in  regard  to  teaching. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  substitutes  for 
teaching.  Its  object  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers’  side  is  only  one  of  three  points  of  view.  What  of 
the  profession?  What  of  the  child? 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Carolyn  Shipman 
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The  international  geography— By  seventy  authors  :  edited  by  Hugh  Robert 
Mill,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  D.  Sc.,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1900.  1088  p.  $3.50. 

As  a  rule,  books  of  multi-authorship  are  disappointing,  from 
the  fact  that  they  consist  merely  of  a  collection  of  monographs, 
the  various  topics  of  which  have  no  apparent  mutual  relation. 
Dr.  Mill’s  volume  must  be  classed  among  the  exceptions.  The  ^ 
book  itself  is  a  unit  rather  than  a  collection  of  units;  it  is  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  thoroly  sensible  plan ;  it  is  highly  comprehensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  condensed;  and  it  has  a  most  satisfactory 
index — all  of  which  go  to  show  that  Dr.  Mill  is  a  capable  editor. 
Among  the  names  familiar  to  American  readers  there  may  be 
noted  that  of  the  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic,  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society;  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham, 
its  president;  Professor  Fridtjof  Nansen,  of  the  University 
of  Christiana,  and  also  of  Arctic  exploration  fame;  Sir  John 
Murray,  of  the  Challenger  expedition ;  Professor  E.  G.  Raven- 
stein,  the  geographer;  Mrs.  Bishop,  traveler  and  explorer;  Dr. 
J.  W.  Gregory,  Natural  History  Museum,  London;  Mr.  G.  G. 
Chisholm,  geographer;  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  list 
of  authors  in  general  represents  the  best  available  authorities, 
but  one  cannot  help  wishing  to  find  the  work  of  Chamberlain, 
Powell,  Dutton,  Gilbert,  and  Gannett  also. 

Part  I  contains  the  general  principles  of  geography,  in  ten 
chapters,  the  work  being  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  treatise  of  physiographic  geography.  Chapter  ii, 
Mathematical  geography  (Dr.  A.  M.  W.  Downing),  is  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  reading;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  chap¬ 
ter  iv.  The  plan  of  the  earth  (Dr,  Gregory),  and  chapter  v.  The 
nature  and  origin  of  land  forms  ( Dr.  Mill ) ;  indeed,  every  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  original  in  treatment  and  fresh  in 
subject-matter.  It  cannot  help  being  a  stimulus  to  every 
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teacher  of  geography  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
the  book. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  description  of 
the  various  countries  of  the  earth — topographic  features, 
climate,  national  development,  people,  industries,  and  statistics. 
The  text  is  profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  black-and- 
white  sketch  maps,  which  are  highly  instructive,  but  simply 
abominable  in  mechanical  execution.  Collateral  reading  and 
reference  is  suggested  in  various  chapters  thruout  the  book, 
and  for  the  greater  part  the  literature  noted  is  valuable;  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  substitution  of  other  texts  for  those  named 
would  be  advisable. 

Extreme  care  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  subject- 
matter  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  work,  and  the  personal 
familiarity  of  each  author  with  his  subject  is  a  guarantee  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  A  perusal  of  Professor  Davis’  physical  divisions  and 
regions  of  the  United  States  makes  one  wish  that  there  might 
be  more  uniformity  among  geographers  on  this  subject.  A 
reader,  turning  from  Davis  to  Powell’s  Physiographic 
regions  of  the  United  States,  is  perplexed;  when  he  consults  the 
divisions  employed  by  the  Weather  Bureau  perplexity  gives 
place  to  wearisomeness;  and  if  then  he  takes  up  a  school  text¬ 
book  a  mild  profanity  is  pardonable,  so  unlike  one  another  are 
these  divisions;  indeed,  in  this  matter  every  writer  is  an  au¬ 
thority  unto  himself. 

That  the  book  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  it  deserves  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  number  of  letters  received  by  the  reviewer. 
One  of  these,  from  Miss  Stella  S.  Wilson,  Instructor  of 
Physical  geography,  Columbus  Central  High  School,  indicates 
a  sentiment  that  is  growing.  She  writes :  “  A  book  of  this 
kind,  containing  about  half  the  number  of  pages,  will  some 
day  contest  for  the  place  in  high  schools  against  geological  and 
meteorological  geography.”  A  consensus  of  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  various  writers  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  to  make 
geography  a  basal  study  for  the  science  courses  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  certainly  the  International  geography  and  Dr, 
Mill’s  Realm  of  nature  are  fostering  this  idea. 

Jacques  W.  Redway 


Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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The  Captivi  of  Plautus :  Edited  with  notes  and  stage  directions  by  Grovk 

Ettinger  Barber,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Boston  :  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  1900.  78  p.  30  cents. 

This  edition,  intended  for  rapid  reading  with  college  classes, 
in  so  far  as  it  raises  several  questions  of  method  in  the  making 
of  text-books,  deserves  comment.  The  structure  of  the  plot  of 
the  Captivi  renders  it  better  suited  for  rapid  reading;  certainly 
if  spun  out  for  a  dozen  lessons,  the  intricacies  become  too  dull 
and  monotonous  for  Ergasilus  himself  to  relieve.  One  would 
think  that  editors  would  at  length  learn  to  relegate  fo  a  note  on 
the  epilogue  the  superlative  appreciations  of  Camerarius  and 
Lessing  rather  than,  by  raising  his  expectations  at  the  outset, 
doom  the  student  to  almost  inevitable  disappointment.  Sight 
reading  is  of  course  a  thing  distinct  from  rapid  reading,  and 
a  word  or  two,  like  Flagg’s  admirable  preface  to  Nepos,  could 
well  have  been  added.  Educationally  considered,  it  is  a  poor 
plan  to  begin  Plautus  by  reading  fast;  that  belongs  logically  to 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  course.  Yet  a  method  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  recent  American  editor  of  the  Captivi,  Professor  E. 
P.  Morris,  was  to  have  the  students  underline  about  a  hundred 
idioms  in  some  play,  which  is  not  often  read,  like  the  Rudens, 
and  then  himself  translate  in  two  sittings.  Such  a  plan  will  not 
commend  itself  to  instructors  who  shirk  their  responsibilities. 
A  briefly  annotated  copy  like  Professor  Barber’s  is  well  adapted 
for  this  method  of  rapid  reading.  But  if  the  student  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  rapid  reading  in  the  classroom,  the  best  anno¬ 
tations  are  none  too  full ;  while  if  the  work  is  to  be  sight-trans¬ 
lation,  with  only  a  moment  for  a  glance  at  the  text  and  notes, 
then  Professor  Barber’s  notes  are,  many  of  them,  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  inferior  to  those  of  Platner’s  Pliny,  which  generally 
explains  the  necessary  phrase  with  great  succinctness.  They 
are  too  elementary  for  a  student  who  has  already  had  a  little 
Plautus.  Too  many  self-evident  facts  of  language  are  dwelt 
upon:  e.  g.,  pleonasm  (5,  44,  etc.,  41 1,  767,  1000);  use  of  st 
for  est  (29,  61,  94,  129,  etc.);  u  for  ue  (6,  14,  no,  etc., 
460),  etc.  Cross-references  are  often  unsatisfactory;  the 
fact  could  have  been  stated  in  fewer  letters  than  the  reference 
(106  and  948,  1 10  and  179,  5  and  919) ;  while  such  a  note  as 
898  see  222,  and  on  222  to  find  “  see  196,”  where  the  same  in- 
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formation  is  found  as  at  898,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  definition  of,  to  sniffle  =  to  snuffle;  to  snuffle  =  to 
sniffle!  The  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  in  independent  sen¬ 
tences  shows  lack  of  familiarity  with  Morris’  discussion  in  the 
American  journal  of  philology  during  1897-8.  Moreover, 
such  notes  as  208,  217,  270,  320,  360,  500,  656  can  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  only  mystify.  In  “  rapid  reading  ”  time 
saved  is  ground  covered. 

In  closing,  one  point  should  Ije  clearly  emphasized:  these 
handy  paper-covered  classical  texts  are  a  very  useful  aid  to 
sight-reading  and  translation;  the  demand  for  them  is  an  en¬ 
couraging  sign. 

George  D.  Kellogg 

Yai.e  University 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  welcome  book  on  a  period  concerning  which  popular 
ignoranc*  is  profound,  is  the  History  of  New  Testament 
times  in  Palestine,  by  Professor  Shailcr  Mathews  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  218  p.  75  cents).  We 

most  heartily  commend  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  teacher 
and  student  who  is  not  a  specialist,  but  who  wishes  to  know 
the  results  of  modern  inquiry  in  this  field.  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  concise  and  scholarly  History  of  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 

*85  p.  75  cents). - Now  that  Ribot’s  invaluable  Evolution 

of  general  ideas  has  been  translated  into  English,  it  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  teachers  of  psychology  in  normal  schools 
and  training  classes  for  its  educational  applications  as  well  as 
for  its  psychological  value  ( Chicago :  Open  Court  Publishing 

Co.,  1899.  231  p.  $1). - The  newly  established  Journal 

of  theological  studies,  directed  by  a  committee  composed 
chiefly  of  theological  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
publishes  in  its  first  issue  an  acute  discussion  of  Anselm’s 
ontological  argument  by  the  Master  of  Balliol  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  Vol.  i.  No.  i.  160  p.  $1). 
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President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
A  New  Degree  versitv,  in  an  article  in  the  Outlook,  has  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  honorary  degree.  He  has  in 
mind  men  of  a  non-academic  type  who  deserve  academic  recog¬ 
nition  because  of  their  service  to  the  community  in  various 
ways.  For  such  men  the  bachelor’s  degree  is  inappropriate, 
and  besides  it  ought  to  be  won  by  years  of  college  study.  The 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  the  highest  honor  which  a  university  can  be¬ 
stow,  does  not  belong  to  such  men  as  this.  So  it  has  come 
about  that  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  usually 
conferred  in  these  cases.  But  this  usage  is  objected  to,  in  turn, 
by  those  institutions  which  are  aiming  to  make  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  mean  at  least  one  year  of  resident  graduate  study. 
These  facts  lead  President  Thwing  to  suggest  the  institution 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Arts,  to  l^e  conferred  as  an  honorary 
designation  upon  such  persons  as  are  described  above.  Presi¬ 
dent  Thwing  says :  “  The  arts  part  of  the  degree  is  sufificiently 
academic;  and  historically,  when  one  traces  the  word  back  to 
its  origin,  it  has  a  content-and  significance  which  comport  well 
with  the  material  relations  of  life  or  work.” 

President  Thwing  has  made  an  interesting  suggestion. 
What  shall  be  done  about  it  ? 


During  the  present  month  the  voters  of  Lon- 
Board^E^ectionsV  choose  a  school  board  to  serve  for 

three  years.  After  twelve  years  of  power 
the  so-called  moderate  party  were  obliged  to  give  way  in  1897 
to  the  progressives,  led  by  no  less  devoted  and  high-minded  a 
leader  than  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley.  Therefore  the  forth¬ 
coming  elections  will  turn  largely  upon  the  policy  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  majority  during  the  three  years  just  past.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  moderate  party  propose  to  appeal  to  the  electorate 
to  turn  out  the  progressives  because  of  their  large  expenditures. 
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This  is  a  familiar  electoral  device  in  this  country,  and  despite 
its  shallowness  it  is  often  successful.  Any  constructive  or 
progressive  party  which  succeeds  to  power  after  years  of  oppo¬ 
sition  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  make 
good  what  it  can  only  regard  as  deficiencies  due  to  neglect.  The 
taxpayer,  in  turn,  is  apt  to  think  more  of  the  increase  in  his 
rates  than  of  the  public  benefits  gained,  and  so  he  often  votes  for 
the  party  which  will  ask  him  for  less,  no  matter  how  completely 
it  may  neglect  the  very  essentials  of  education.  In  London  it 
appears  that  the  outgoing  school  board  has  spent  on  an  average 
113,000  pounds  sterling  a  year  more  than  their  predecessors^ 
and  modest  as  we  in  America  should  deem  this  increase  it  is 
already  a  ground  of  complaint  and  of  criticism.  The  New 
York  board  of  education  has  asked  for  nearly  $20,000,000 
for  1901,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  get  it;  but  the  press 
and  the  public  take  this  vast  expenditure  for  schools  as  a  matter 
of  course.  No  political  party  would  dare  make  it  a  cause  of 
criticism.  Another  complaint  made  in  London — tho  what  the  *• 
school  board  have  to  do  with  the  matter  is  not  quite  clear — is 
that  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school  has  lately  fallen  from  10,000  to  6000.  It  is  therefore 
held  that  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  friends  are  wasteful.  Among 
other  things  they  have  increased  by  over  20,000  pounds  a  year 
the  expenditures  upon  evening  schools.  Any  progressive  party 
naturally  would.  If  the  other  grounds  of  attack  upon  the 
school  board  are  no  weightier  than  this,  they  are  poor  indeed. 

The  board  consists  of  fifty-five  members  and  canvassing  is 
now  actually  in  progress. 


American  Educa-  There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  American 
tion  at  the  Paris  schools  and  schoolmasters  of  every  grade  are 
Exposition  under  deep  obligations  to  Howard  J.  Rogers, 

deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  collection,  installation,  and  administration  of  the 
American  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  exposition.  De¬ 
spite  an  insufficient  appropriation,  lack  of  time,  and  inadequate 
space,  Mr.  Rogers,  as  director  of  the  department  of  education 
and  social  economy,  prepared  and  arranged  a  collection  of  edu¬ 
cational  material  which  has  attracted  widespread  attention. 
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The  awards  by  the  juries  to  American  exhibitors  in  education 
were  very  numerous,  and  attest  the  impression  made  on  the 
minds  of  their  members  by  the  American  display. 

Two  high  European  authorities  who  are  well  known  in  the 
United  States  have  written  criticisms  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  exhibit.  M.  Gabriel  Compayre,  rector  of  the  University 
of  Lyons,  in  a  long  and  careful  article  in  the  Revue  Peda- 
gogique  says : 

“  In  such  space  as  was  granted  them,  the  organizers  of  the 
American  exhibit  have  known  how  to  do  the  best  possible. 
They  have  ingeniously  compressed  much  into  small  space. 
Around  each  room  run  cases :  below,  open  shelves,  where  under 
our  hand  lie  most  interesting  documents,  exercise  books  of 
scholars,  reports  of  boards  of  education,  of  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  of  different  administrative  authorities;  above, 
on  folding  shelves,  are  photograph  albums,  exhibits  of  scholars’ 
work,  collections  of  drawings,  of  programs,  and  pamphlets, 
and  finally  above  these  shelves  on  the  walls  are  hung  large  pho¬ 
tographs,  tables  of  statistics  giving  the  number  of  school 
teachers  and  scholars,  maps — in  one  of  which  it  was  astonish¬ 
ing  to  find  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  united  under 
the  name  of  Eurasia — in  short,  every  part  of  the  scholars’  work 
was  shown  that  could  be  exhibited  to  the  eye.  One  clever 
scheme  of  increasing  the  exhibition  space  tenfold  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Americans.  They  have  made  use  of  what  they 
call  ‘  wing  frames,’  a  novel  method  to  us  Frenchmen. 

“To  organize  an  exposition  of  such  importance  3000  or 
4000  miles  from  the  mother  country  must  necessarily  have 
been  costly.  But  the  United  States  take  little  heed  of  money 
— they  have  their  own  reasons  for  this  attitude.  The  total  cost 
must  have  been  over  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  this  large  sum  was  collected  from 
several  sources.  The  State  of  New  York  gave  fifty  thousand 
francs;  the  city  of  New  York  gave  the  same.  The  cities  of 
Boston  and  Chicago  each  gave  twenty-five  thousand  francs, 
and  many  others,  like  Denver,  Albany,  and  St.  Louis,  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  cost  of  the  exhibit. 

“  An  exhibit, — above  all  a  foreign  exhibit, — if  it  is  large  and 
inclusive,  really  needs  persons  who  can  explain  its  many  fea- 
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tures.  Here  the  Americans  were  not  at  fault.  In  entering 
their  exhibits  there  were  always  obliging  cicerones,  many  of 
whom  spoke  French  as  easily  as  they  did  English — men  and 
women  who  graciously  bade  you  welcome.  At  their  head 
was  a  distinguished  organizer,  who  fills  a  high  office  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  education  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Howard 
J.  Rogers,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  upon  whom  devolved  the  direction,  at  the 
Paris  exposition,  of  the  American  section  of  education  and 
of  social  economy. 

“  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  lived  in  Paris  during  the  continuance 
of  the  exposition,  was  not  content,  after  organizing  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  United  States,  to  spend  his  time  there  in  merely 
welcoming  the  French  and  European  educationists.  With  the 
spirit  of  initiative  so  often  shown  by  Americans,  even  when  in 
France,  he  with  the  aid  of  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
SchaufTler,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  instituted  at  the  Palais  des  Congres  lectures  on  the 
actual  conduct  of  school  work  in  the  United  States.  The 
originality  of  these  lectures  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  means  of  a  cinemetagraph  and  a  phonograph. 

“  But  Mr.  Rogers’  work  did  not  end  here.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  and  striking  exhibit  of  the  material  side  of  school  life  give 
but  an  insufficient  idea  of  the  work  accomplished.  We  cannot 
be  too  grateful  to  the  representatives  of  American  education 
who  have  carefully  prepared  for  the  Paris  exposition  detailed 
and  minute  studies  of  each  aspect  of  their  educational  system. 
The  State  of  New  York  bore  off  the  honors  in  this  respect,  with 
a  most  imp>ortant  publication  in  two  volumes  of  500  pages 
each.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  they  are  an  imitation  of 
the  Monographics  pedagogiqucs  fliat  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson 
had  prepared  for  the  expositions  of  1889,  but  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  difference — the  American  monographs  do  not  deal  with 
primary  education  alone.  They  deal  with  instruction  of 
every  sort.  Some  of  them  are  written  by  the  best  known 
writers  in  American  education,  such  as  Dr.  Harris  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Draper.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy  and  education  at  Columbia  University,  and  editor  of 
the  Educational  Review,  has,  in  an  introduction,  given  a 
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resume  in  a  large  way  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  entire 
United  States.  These  monographs  are  nineteen  in  num¬ 
ber.  .  .  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  be  translated  into  French.  For  how  can  we  be  better 
instructed  concerning  American  education  than  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves?  ” 

Professor  Rein  of  Jena  also  writes  at  length  of  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  educational  exhibits  at  Paris  in  the  Jena  Tdgliche 
Rundschau.  He  says  that,  besides  France,  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Japan  were  the  only  nations  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  in  education,  and  in  passing  judgment  on  what  he  saw 
he  makes  great  fun  of  some  of  the  French  school  text-books 
on  morals  and  civics.  Professor  Rein  speaks  of  “  the  very 
complete  and  imposing  educational  exhibit  made  by  the  United 
.States,  under  the  expert  direction  of  Mr.  Rogers,”  and  refers  to 
the  monographs  entitled  Education  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  of  New  York  as  “  a  most  remarkable 
bird’s-eye  view  of  education  in  America,  which  will  be  valued 
and  remembered  long  after  the  exposition  itself  has  crumbled 
into  dust.” 


The  curious  superstition  that* our  ancestors 
Notes  and  News  could  spell  better  than  the  children  of  to-day, 
for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
we  are  aware  of,  is  commented  on  by  Superintendent  Kratz  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  in  his  last  biennial  report.  Mr.  Kratz  says: 

There  is  a  disposition  manifest  in  some  quarters  to  criticise  severely  the 
results  attained  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country  along  the  lines  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  spelling,  particularly  the  spelling,  and  to  make  the  broad 
claim  that  the  pupils  of  to-day  are  not  as  well  trained  in  these  subjects  as 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  easy  to  make  such  claims,  and  to 
secure  what  seems  to  be  substantial  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  claims. 
In  a  matter  of  such  broad  comparisons,  the  one,  holding  the  view  that  our 
children  are  poorer  spellers  than  those  of  the  generation  which  preceded 
them,  is  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  poor  spellers,  and,  of  course,  will 
always  find  them,  for  the  poor  speller,  like  the  poor  in  general,  we  have 
always  with  us.  Then,  too,  "  distance  lends  enchantment  ”  to  the  good 
old  times,  when  we  of  the  preceding  generation  were  boys  and  girls 
together  in  school.  There  were  poor  spellers  then,  as  now,  who  could 
perform  the  wonderful  feat  of  spelling  a  simple  word  in  two  different  ways 
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in  the  same  paragraph,  and  when  criticised  for  it  would  defend  themselves 
on  the  ground  of  possessing  greater  originality  than  “  the  common  herd." 

Not  holding  the  opinion  that  our  children  are  poorer  spellers  than  those 
a  generation  ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  wholesale  test  might  be  made  in 
our  schools  of  all  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades.  It  was  recognized  that  to  give  the  same  list  to  the  fourth  grade 
pupils,  whose  average  age  is  about  ten,  as  to  the  eighth  grade,  whose  aver¬ 
age  age  is  about  fourteen,  would  be  a  rather  severe  test  for  the  fourth 
grade  pupils,  but  the  desire  to  have  the  same  test  thruout  the  grades 
outweighed  that  objection. 

The  following  one  hundred  words  were  selected  for  such  test,  and  given 
them  without  any  preliminary’  preparation  or  warning  : 


food 

river 

nerve 

beef 

stream 

wrist 

soup 

pebble 

blood 

fish 

pond 

breathing 

chicken 

shore 

healthy 

turkey 

valley 

exercise 

goose 

mountain 

clothing 

sheep 

water 

coat 

horse 

ocean 

bonnet 

house 

boat 

shoes 

school 

steamer 

vigorous 

scholar 

passenger 

arithmetic 

studies 

voyage 

number 

useful  • 

travel 

column 

spade 

journey 

remainder 

shovel 

noun 

minuend 

rake 

pronoun 

multiplication 

garden 

verb 

addition 

lawn 

preposition 

subtraction 

grass 

adjective 

product 

robin 

interjection 

divisor 

sparrow 

exclamation 

measure 

blackbird 

language 

minute 

hawk 

word 

second 

flower 

speech 

month 

violet 

voice 

August 

rose 

head 

February 

dandelion 

throat 

century 

golden-rod 

muscle 

cocoon 

pink 

finger 

happiness 

lilac 

lungs 

helpfulness 

lily 

joint 

humane 

lake 

eyes 

successful 

island 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  words  are  those  in  common  use,  and  such  as 
constitute  a  fair  average  test. 
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The  number  and  per  cent,  tested  in  each  grade  are  as  follows  :  Fourth, 
600,  72.3  per  cent.;  fifth,  438,  82.5  per  cent.;  sixth,  473,  90  per  cent.; 
seventh,  286,  93.8  per  cent. ;  eighth,  233,  95.6  per  cent. ;  total,  2030,  84.4 
per  cent. 

Eliminating  the  fourth  grade  pupils,  the  remaining  1430  pupils  made  an 
average  of  90  per  cent.  While  this  does  not  indicate  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  in  spelling  in  our  schools,  yet  I  suspect  that  if  the  same  words 
were  written  by  an  average  2000  admirers  of  the  good  old  times,  residing 
in  our  Western  cities,  the  per  cent,  of  misspelled  words  would  be  over 
fifteen. 


A  few  months  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Col¬ 
chester,  Roberts  &  Co.  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  were  an  enterprising 
firm  of  workers  in  literature  who  had  in  stock  a  fine  assortment 
of  orations,  essays,  and  addresses  especially  adapted  to  do 
service  as  the  original  productions  of  high-school  pupils  on 
commencement  day.  We  observe  that  this  lofty  example  has 
been  imitated,  and  that  the  Educational  Bureau  of  Frackville, 
Pa.,  is  addressing  circulars  to  “  A  high-school  pupil  who  would 
do  canvass  work,”  using  the  same  mimeograph  process,  the 
same  colored  ink,  and  the  same  style  of  envelope  that  the  Tiffin 
men  of  letters  used,  which  circulars  invite  attention  to  said  Edu¬ 
cational  Bureau’s  “  Legitimate  helps  in  the  classics.”  Of 
these  scholar’s  companions  it  is  modestly  said  that  “  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  any  student  who  will  carefully  study  the  first  ten 
pages  of  our  notes  will  find  no  more  difficulty  with  the  text.” 
The  Frackville  classicists  appear  to  have  resolved  in  this 
fashion  the  difficulties  not  only  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Xenophon 
and  Homer,  but  those  of  Livy,  Sallust,  Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Tacitus,  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Herodotus  as  well.  Are 
there  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  in  Frackville — for  a  con¬ 
sideration  ? 


On  October  i  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  the  new  president  of 
Tulane  University,  was  presented  to  the  students  and  entered 
upon  his  duties,  delivering  a  charasteristically  eloquent  and 
effective  address  to  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 


A  commission  has  been  appointed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  double  pur- 
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pose  of  raising  an  endowment  fund  for  the  church  colleges  and 
of  conducting  the  work  of  all  schools  and  colleges  under  the 
church’s  supervision.  Dr.  J.  I.  D.  Hinds,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  has  prepared  an  outline  course  of  study  for  schools 
and  colleges,  on  modern  princii)les,  and  it  is  likely  to  Ije  put 
into  operation. 


President  Harper  has  recently  taken  occasion  to  point  out 
the  special  problems  which  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
,  summer  quarter  of  Chicago  University.  He  points  out  that 
the  experience  of  seven  years,  in  which  summer  work  has  been 
conducted,  has  furnished  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
work  and  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  to  warrant  the  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  the  university  and  its  trustees  that 
the  summer  quarter  may  be  definitely  regarded  as  an  established 
feature  of  the  university  organization.  Having  reached  this 
conclusion,  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  take  up 
for  serious  consideration  .some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
this  part  of  the  university’s  work. 

One  of  the.se  problems  is  the  date  of  opening  and  closing  the 
quarter.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  best  arrangement 
f)f  time  has  yet  been  discovered.  Many  students  who  attend 
the  university  in  the  summer  are  compelled  by  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement  to  leave  their  work  either  at  the  end  of  the  first  six 
weeks  or  after  further  residence  of  two,  three,  or  [xissibly  four 
weeks.  Two-thirds  of  those  students  who  have  occupations 
outside  of  the  university  during  the  autumn  are  compelled  to 
begin  their  work  on  or  about  Septeml)er  i.  The  work  of  the 
second  term  suffers  a  certain  demoralization,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  students  are  irregularly,  tho  necessarily,  leaving  the 
classes  from  time  to  time. 

A  second  prol)lem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  students  are 
in  attendance  during  the  .summer  quarter  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  It  is,  however,  a  serious  undertaking  for  a 
student  to  travel  a  thousand  miles  or  more  for  a  residence  of 
only  six  weeks.  Many  students  have  reported  during  the 
present  summer  that  unless  they  are  able  to  secure  twelve  weeks 
of  instruction  they  cannot  make  the  financial  sacrifice  involved 
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in  traveling  so  great  a  distance.  A  third  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  some  departments  work  of  a  sufficiently  advanced 
character  is  not  offered,  and  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  graduate  schools  are  not  accommodated. 

These  and  other  problems  must  be  studied  and  a  solution  of 
the  difficulties  involved  must,  if  possible,  be  found.  It  has  not 
seemed  wise  before  this  time  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
change  of  date.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  whether  any  really 
satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  proposed.  But,  in  view  of 
the  large  interests  connected  with  the  work,  and  of  the  strong 
representation  from  the  faculties  of  other  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  that  deserves  attention. 


I  Several  weeks  ago  an  order  in  council  w'as  issued  constitut¬ 
ing  the  first  consultative  committoe  luider  the  new  board  of 
education  act  in  England.  The  duties  of  the  consultative  com¬ 
mittee  are  first,  to  frame,  with  the  approval  of  the  IxDard  of 
education,  regulations  for  a  register  of  teachers  which  is  to  be 
formed  and  kept  in  a  manner  to  l)e  provided  by  order  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and,  secondly,  to  advise  the  board  of  education  on  any 
matter  referred  to  the  committee  by  the  board. 

According  to  the  lx)ard  of  education  act,  two-thirds  of  the 

1  committee  was  to  be  made  uj)  of  f)ersons  qualified  to  represent 
the  views  of  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  this  instruction  has  been  interi)reted  very  liberally, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  former  vice-presidents  of  the 
council,  all  the  i)ersons  in  the  list  come  under  this  head.  The 
committee  is  representative  so  far  as  institutions  and  profes¬ 
sional  bodies  are  concerned,  but  complaint  is  made  that  it  is  sin¬ 
gularly  deficient  in  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  and  systems  of  various  countries,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  able  to  take  a  broad  view  of  English  e<lucational  responsi¬ 
bilities.  As  at  present  ccwistituted  the  committee  does  not  in¬ 
clude  a  single  person  who  has  devoted  close  attention  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

The  following  persons  are  named  as  the  first  members  of 
!  the  committee:  Rt.  lion.  Arthur  Herbert  Dyke  Acland; 
Sir  William  Reynell  Anson,  Bart.,  M.  P. ;  Professor 
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Henry  Armstrong;  Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant;  Rt,  Hon.  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.  P.;  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
K.  C.  B.,  M.  P.;  Mr.  James  Gow,  Litt.  D.;  Mr.  Ernest 
Gray,  M.  P.;  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Charles  Humphreys-Owen,  M.  P.;  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse 
Jebb,  M.  P. ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Lyttelton;  Very  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Craig  Maclure,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Manchester;  Miss  Lydia 
Manley;  the  Venerable  Ernest  Grey  Sandford,  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mildred  Sidgwick;  Professor  Bertram 
Coghill  Alan  Windle,  M.  D.;  Rev.  David  James  Waller,  D.  D. 


We  reproduce  from  the  School  World,  of  London,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “  genealogical  table  ”  which  shows  at  a  glance  the 
organization  of  the  new  English  board  of  education,  so  far  as 
its  permanent  officials  are  concerned : 


Permanent  Principal  Secretary: 

Sir  George  Kekewich. 


I 

Principal  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education : 
Mr.IJohn  White. 


Principal  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Se¬ 
condary  Education : 
Sir  William  Abney. 


Assistant  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary 

“  Literary  ”  side :  for  Technology : 

The  Hon.  W.  N.  Bruce.  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave. 

These  names  and  their  work  will  doubtless  become  familiar 
to  American  educationists  very  rapidly. 


Another  noteworthy  step  in  England  is  the  apparent  success 
of  the  first  steps  toward  federating  in  one  representative  coun¬ 
cil,  all  the  existing  educational  interests  and  organic  Latins. 
A  meeting  to  consider  such  a  plan  was  held  in  response  to  a 
call  signed  by  nearly  a  score  of  influential  educationists,  among 
them  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  Francis  Stow, 
and  Foster  Watson.  After  discussing  and  passing  several 
resolutions,  the  details  of  the  project  w'ere  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-five.  *' 


